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THE KING AS A GRANDFATHER 
es this an opportune moment for wishing a very happy new year to the King and Queen, and 


Tne birth of a prince to the royal house of Great Britain mak ) 
© their children and grandchildren, The four children in this picture, from left to right, are: Prince Edward of Wales, Prince Henry, Princess Victoria, 
Prince Albert 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor ~- 
whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed every ,effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse. interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
livingina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not-the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


BOOKS RECEIVED"BY ‘THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Doctor FRoG AND OTHER Farry STorIEs. 
Clement. 2s. 6d. 
Lane, W.C.) 


Toy Docs: Howto Breed and Rear Them. Being the 
Life of a Griffon Bruxellois, Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
net. (A. & C. black.) 


Two MEN AND‘A GIRL. 
(say & Bird.) 


GAMMER GRETHEL’s Farry TALES: From the Popular 
Stories of the Brothers Grimm. Translated by Edgar 


Told by E. 
(S. H, E. Foxwell, 27, Chancery 


By F. St, John Corbett. 6s. 


Taylor. With illustrations by Cruikshank and 
others. 3s. 6d.net. (De La More Press, 298, Regent 
Street, W.) 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
a WEE K'S TATLER is as tollows :—Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight, To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


apes E TATLER can be obtained at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 
224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
and at all important News Stands and Railway 
Bookstalls on the Continent, 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Koad, 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, ro a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 4; 
Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.) — Free week-days, 
10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 1 to 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
>..turdays, 10 to 10 : other week-days, ro to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk, 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 
4; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays anu Fridays), ro to 6, 

Guildhall Library —free, 10to8. Museum—Free, 10 to 4, 
Daturdays, 10 to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; excepton 
Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays, 
10 to 4 (no admission atter 3,30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesdays) from 10 to 4. Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk; on 
Sundays, r p.m. till dusk, 

Madame Tussaud’s 
10 to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles 1., Whitehall) —Every week. day, rr to 4; adimission 6d, 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 
roto tr. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery(Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and 
Fridays, rr to 5 (od.). Closed on Sundays during winter months, 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
ro to 4. On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park!—Open daily, from 
gto sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by 
ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m, to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Thursdays, Fri- 
days anu paturdays, ro to dusk ; 6d. on Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during Winter months, 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays ; 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, luesdays, Saturdays, ro te 10, 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open1o to dusk, 6d. Admis- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to 4; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2to 4. Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, rr to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. Closed on Sundays, 

Westminster Abbey. —Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W.)—Every week- 
day, g a.m. to Sunset, rs. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 


k,)—Free 


Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE slATEER: 7 


AL HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s, 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. Id. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money, 
by cheques crossed’ ‘‘The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ** THe Tarver,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


VOLS. I1.—X. of 
Welt 2 Gilets iat lS 


NOW READY. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, Vol. I. (23 Numbers), 
18/6. 
Vols. II,—X. (each 13 Numbers), 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for Vol. X, can now be obtained, price 
2/6 each, 


The Index and Title Page for Vol. X. can be obtained 
free of charge from— 


THE SPHERE OFFICE, 
Great New Street, London, E.C- 


LYMPIA.— BUFFALO BILL’ 
WEST an@ CONGRESS OF Boar RMS 
OF THE WOKLD, 

Headed and Personally Introd iced by Col. W, F, CODY. 
The Heroic Horsemen ot the Hemispheres, 
Cowboys, Mexican Kuralies and Vaqueros, south Ameri- 
can Guachos, Russian Cossacks, United States Cavaliy 
and Artillery Veterans, Rilfians and bedouins, Veterau 
Royal English Lancers, Wild West Cowgirls, North 

; American Indians, The Aurora Zouaves. 
Vividly Realistic Reproduction of tie BATTLE OF SAN 
JUAN, introducins Roosevel.’s Rough Riders, 

The United States Life Savers at Work, 
The whole under the direction of Mr. Nate Salsbury. 
two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.u. 

Doors open at 1 and 7 p.m., affording patrons ample tim : 
to visit the Indian Village and Stables, Prices of Admission 
IS., 25. 38. 5S. & 7s, 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. Children 
under 10 years half price to all except 1s, aud 2s. seats. 
Box Office open daily from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. for all seats- 
excepting 1s,&2s. ReseryeJ Tickets also at the Libraries” 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
boxing Night and Every Evening at 8,30 precisciy, 
a NewRomantic Play by Justin Huntly McCarthy, entiticu 


IF | WERE KING. 
Francois Villon - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 


MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and 
SATURDAY at 2.15. 


Box Office, ro to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard, 


Comey THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK 
CURZON 


Mr. LEWIS WALLER’S SEASON, 
Every Eyening, at 8.30, 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 


at.2. 30. 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE. — Sole Lessee, 
Mr. GEorGE MuscGrove. Mr. FREDERIC A, 
STANLEY’S MATINEE SEASON. EVERY AFTER- 
NOON, at 2.15, a new play, entitled, A LITTLE 
UN- FAIRY PRINCESS. By Mrs. Frances 
Hopcson Burnett. Produced by Mr. SEymour Hicks, 
Box Office now open. 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. \.OSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


“QUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND.” 


The appaliing Distress prevailing in the East 
End this Winter is felt by none so acutely as by 
the Sick and Suffering. 


It is bad enough to be cold and hungry, but 
to be ill and in pain as well is infinitely worse. 

Hundreds, but for our 80 District Nurses, will 
suffer uncared for on their beds of weariness 
and pain, 

But because the noble work being done by 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT 
NURSES’ HOME 


is OUT OF SIGHT of the well-to-do, it is OUT OF 
MIND also ; consequently 


FUNDS ARE QUITE EXHAUSTED, AND WORK CANNOT 
BE CONTINUED WITHOUT FRESH SUPPORT. 


£500 is sorely needed for immediate wants. 


During this year nearly SIX THOUSAND 
PATIENTS, suffering from all manner of diseases, 
have been nursed in their own homes. 

The Committee earnestly plead for Subscriptions 
and Donations, 


£13 will defray a Day’s Expenses. 
The Charity is debarred from participating 
in King Edward’s Hospital Fund as it is not 
technically a Hospital. 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY & DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME 
Plaistow, East Ham, and Victoria Docks, E. 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. THe BisHop or CoLcHEsTer. 
Treasurer: Col. RopeRT WILLIams, M.P. 
Superintendent: S:steR KATHERINE (Miss K. Twining). 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the 
ORGANISING SECRETARY, at the Nurses’ Home, 
Howard’s Road, Plaistow, E. 


NOW ON VIEW. 


MR. PUNCH’S BOOK FOR 
CHILDREN. 


EXHIBITION OF THE ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
IN COLOUR, 
BY 
CHARLES PEARS. 


PERMANENT WOODBURY 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Modern and Ancient Works at 
the. WALKER ART GALLERY, 
Liverpool, and the WALLACE 
COLLECTION. 


PERMANENT WOODBURY 
REPRODUCTIONS 


of Famous Pictures in the 
GALLERIES of FLORENCE 


and ROME, the NATIONAL 
GALLERY, the LOUVRE, and 
from most of the WORLD’S 


GREATEST GALLERIES. 


THE WOODBURY GALLERY, 


37, New Bond Street, London, W- 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


The Disappearing Princess.—The Crown Princess of Saxony 
has created a tremendous sensation on the Continent by 
running away from the home of her father and mother, the 
Archduke and Archduchess Ferdinand IV., who represent 
the head of the Tuscan line of the house of Hapsburg. 
The Crown Princess, who was born in 1870, was married 
in 1891 to the Crown Prince of Saxony, who was only five 
years her senior, They have had three boys and two 


THE ELOPING PRINCESS 


Princess Louise is an Austrian archduchess by birth and wife of the Crown Prince 
f Saxony. She is thirty-two and has been married ten years 


Gossip Of the tour 


girls. 
was dismissed by her consort. 
flight by one of her brothers. 


The princess, it is said, has joined a French tutor who 
She is supported in her 


A Summerlike Christmas.—If there is any truth in tle 
adage that a green Christmas makes a full churchyard several 
new burial grounds will have to be opened in London as 
the result of the weather last week. The summerlike 
Christmas will certainly afford those imaginative journalists 
who a_week before had been writing [harrowing tales about 
the arctic weather an excellent opportunity of discoursing 
on how they listened to the nightingale and cuckoo in their 
back garden on Boxing Day. Notwithstanding the delight- 
ful weather during the holidays Hampstead Heath and the 
other open spaces about London were not so crowded as in 
previous years. The great mass of holidaymakers evidently 
preferred the artificial joys of the Wild West and the 
pantomimes to the delights of nature. 


Buffalo Bill.—In all seriousness, however, the Wild West 
well deserves a visit. The Londoner in his holiday mood is 
not the pleasantest of companions so I did not see Buffalo 
Bill’s show on the first two days, but I made a pilgrimage 
there on Monday and enjoyed myself immensely for a couple 
of hours. The whole thing is worked on sucha stupendous and 
gigantic scale that even the most jaded journalist cannot 
fail to be impressed. Moreover, I like civility and am not 
averse to a well-cooked dinner, and the attendants are civil 
and the cuisine most excellent at Olympia. 


Fallen Among Thieves.—Lord Rosslyn, who lately arrived 
in New York by the Etruria, was weak enough to play 
poker with a gang of sharpers during the voyage and lost 
£300. Thisevent would not be worth mentioning—as people 
who play with professional card players generally do lose 
their money—but for the fact that there is a touch of irony 
about Lord Rosslyn’s losses, and one feels tempted to ask if 
the adventurous young peer was trving any of his famous 
systems. We all remember how just a year ago Lord 
Rosslyn announced tht he had discovered at last the 
gambler’s touchstore—an infallible system to break the 
bank—and gave several dress rehearsals in London before 
starting for Monte Carlo. Somehow the system which 
seemed so infallible in London failed to act when transferred 
to Monte Carlo, and Lord Rosslyn and his backers were 
left lamenting. 


Hana 


THE MECHANICAL MONSTER HEAD AT THE HIPPODROME 


This wonderful head is worked at the Hippodrome by the 


“Kluks.” In the first picture it roars for more food, then its eyes roll with delight over the 


repast, after which it falls into slumber 
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PTE ATER 


The Shows.—I haye left myself too 
little space to deal with Chr.stmas 
entertainments, which I shall refer to 
next week at much greater length. 
Let me say here that Mother Goose 
at Drury Lane is the best pantomime Mr. Collins has 
given us but Buffalo Bill will draw the children of the 
town, and that the Hippodrome has many attractive items. 
The Water Babies at the Garrick is quite charming, and 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett’s fairy tale at the Shaftesbury is 
pretty. LEverybody’s taste in entertainment is catered for 
this season—from Shakspere (at the Lyric) to the nursery 
at the Lane, and Olympia. 


A Huge Coal Supply.—The situation in the Far East is 
regarded by many people with profound uneasiness. Whether 
there is any cause for such a feeling or not remains to be 
seen, but the Admiralty are moving betimes. According to 
a private letter the Admiralty has requested that no less 
a quantity than 500,000 tons of coal shall be stocked at 
Colombo. This fact, in view of the strengthening of our 
China and East India squadrons, is certainly not without 
significance. At any rate, it shows that the Admiralty is 
not quite so sleepy as.some critics aver, and is certainly 
more wide awake than the War Office, which is already 
sinking into its customary state of profound slumber in 
reidiness for the next campaign. 


Music at the Cecil.—Signor Furno, late soloist, Municipal 
Casino of Nice, with his celebrated septette has accepted 
an engagement with the Hotel Cecil. The first perform- 
ance in the restaurant takes place on January 1. Among 
the members of his orchestra are Signor Carlo Meluzzi of 
the Conservatoire, Bologna, and Signor Ugo Nastrucci of 
the Conservatoire of Parma. 


Guardsman and Yeoman.—The Earl of Longford, who is 
a captain in the 2nd Life Guards, has relinquished the 
command of the 29th Battalion of Imperial Yeomanry, of 
which he has been lieutenant-colonel in South Africa. He 
was born in October, 1864, and became a 2nd lieutenant 
in the 2nd Life Guards in 1887. Since 1900 he has served 
with the Imperial Yeomanry in South Africa, where he has 
been wounded. The earl, who was educated at Winchester 
and Christ Church, Oxford, is one of our small number of 
military M.A.’s, for as a rule the British fighting man is not 
a winnet of degrees. 


Smithfield by Night. 
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A Peerage Puzzle—Lady Amabel 
Kerr is one of the many ladies of 
title who have taken to the produc- 
tion of fiction, in which she shows a 
good deal of facility. She is the wife 
of Admiral Lord Walter Kerr, the ‘daughter of the 
late Earl Cowper and sister of the present Earl Cowper. 
It is an interesting fact that she is one of the coheir- 
esses to the barony of Butler. Other coheirs to the 
same barony are Mr. Auberon Herbert and Mrs. W. H, 
Grenfell, What will happen when the barony becomes due 
now it is difficult to say, but in the Jast reign the probabili- 
ties were in favour of its being adjudged and confirmed to 
Lady Amabel in her own right. 


A Debutante 
of the Year.— 
Miss Lawson, 
the daughter 
of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry 
Lawson, 
makes _ her 
début this year. 
The Hall Barn 
ball is given 
in honour of 
this, and she 
will be  pre- 
sented later. 
She is very 
fair, in which 
she takes after 
her father, who 
was quite fair 
as a young 
man, and she 
has his fea- 
tures—that is, 
of course, of a Jewish tendency. She is decidedly pretty 
and promises to be very "handsome. Mrs. Harry Lawson is 
one of the pretty daughters of Sir Henry de Bathe. Her 
sisters are Lady Crossley and Mrs. Harry McCalmont and her 
brother is the husband of Mrs. Langtry. Mrs. Harry 
Lawson is petite in stature. They have a large house in 
Grosvenor Square and a pretty riverside place at Maidenhead. 


A New Year’s Tragedy 


A certain man, grown anxious to retrieve 
His wicked past, thus mused on New Year’s Eve. 


“ Three resolutions, earnest and sincere, 
I swear to keep throughout the coming year. 


“ First, I shall leave my bed, however loth, 
At cockcrow or before. Farewell to sloth! 


“Secondly, never shall I speak again 
A single word that can be called profane! 


“ Thirdly, I shall be kinder to my wife 


And strive to bring more joy into her life!” 


Pride in these new resolves so filled his head 
He did not wind his clock on going to bed. 


He slept till ten and then, most sad to state, 
He swore like mad to find the hour so fate, 


And lastly with determination grim 
He beat his wife because she laughed at him! 


Copyr ght of ' The Tatler" 


THE MEAT MARKET AT SMITHFIELD~A TYPICAL SCENE AT 2.30 A.M. 


This photograph gives some idea of the amount of beef in Smithfield Market at Christmas-time. The shop here photographed belongs to Archer, Dawson, 
Salzberger and Co. This firm imports the stupendous amount of 90,000,000 Ib. of beef every year 
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The Two Miss Jones.—Miss Winifred 
Arthur-Jones has followed the example 
of her sister and got married; she is 
now Mrs. Leslie Faber, her husband 
being the clever young actor who re- 
cently played the part of the villain in Captain Kettle. 
Mrs. Faber has done some charming work on the stage, 
notably in her 
father’s comedies, j= ane 
for, of course, she is | 
the daughter of the 
author of The Case 
of Rebellious Susan. 
Her sister, Ethel- 
wyn, married Mr. 
Montague Leveaux 
of the Garrick 
Theatre in April. 


yRAN 


# CON 


Come along. You two are partners for this dance, aren’t you? 
I'm not going to dance with him. He’s put me on his programme as 
“snub nose and a plait” 


New-laid Egg Society.— Few organisations have ever been 
formed with a more praiseworthy object than that of the 
National Poultry Association, of which Lady Cranborne is 
one of the prime movers. The association, which came into 
existence about three years ago, is not a trading concern, 
but exists simply for the purpose of placing new-laid eggs 
within the reach of everybody. The asso- 
ciation has from all accounts done a good 
deal to facilitate the possibilities of obtaining 
new-laid eggs, but in London it must be 
confessed that the new-laid egg is as great a 
rarity as ever. By buttering an egg directly 
it is laid it will remain quite fresh for some 
considerable time, but such treatment spoils 
their value in the market, so old eggs 
have, unfortunately, a large sale in London. 


The New Cunarders.—In making contracts 
for their two new 25-knot steamers with two 
different companies the Cunard Company 
has departed from a long-established cus- 
tom of having these great vessels built in 
pairs. The Fairfield Company, who are 
constructing one of the new boats, built the 
Campania and Lucania, and before then the 
Etyuria and Umbria. According to the re- 
port of the committee on mercantile cruisers 
which was issued recently the first cost of 
building a steamer with an average ocean 
speed of 25 knots an hour is £1,000,000, and 
She would require an annual subsidy of 
£149,000. Such a steamer needs engines of 
52,000 horse-power. To get an extra knot 
means spending another quarter of a million, 
for to attain that increased speed means 
16,090 additional horse-power. 


A Theatrical Alliance. 


The bride, Miss Winifred Arthur-Jones, who is 
a daughter of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
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A Belated Notice.—Is it not about 
time that the authorities of the City 
Temple removed Dr. Parker's | name 
from the notice boards outside the 
EE church? There is something indescrib- 
ably jarring as one passes along Holborn Viaduct to read 
that Dr. Parker will preach in the City Temple every 
Sunday and Thursday when the preacher has been lying 
in his grave for nearly a month. The neglect to remove 
these notices is just one of those acts which offend people's 
feelings and give Nonconformity a name for want of tact 
and consideration. 


Crimes of Passion.—The decision to reprieve Emma 
Byron was a foregone conclusion, but the hysterical show 
of sympathy for the woman is not altogether a healthy sign. 
As a matter of fact Emma Byron suffered far less than 
thousands of married women with families who have the 
misfortune to have a husband who is a brute. The mur- 
dered man was not a particularly pleasant specimen of 
humanity, but except in the matter of blows and intempe- 
rance he had done nothing to outrage Miss Byron’s feelings. 
Her deed had not even the excuse of being prompted 
by jealousy or sudden passion. It was simply a deliberate 
act of vengeance in return for bodily ill-treatment, which 
she could always have avoided by leaving him, an expedient 
not open to every woman cursed with a brutal husband. 
As a matter of fact all the elements which occasionally rouse 
pity for an act of violence in a woman were wanting in Miss 
Byron’s case, and it is a dangerous precedent that mere ill- 
treatment should be regarded as a justification for murder. 


Money in Cabs.—Some time ago acabman was summoned 
at the Paddington Police Court charged with ‘loitering 
with his cab.” The cabby pleaded that he was waiting to 
go to acertain bank to convey money from there to another 
bank, a job he usually performed every Thursday, and 
stated that on these occasions he often carried £4,000 in 
gold and silver. Each bank in the City usually employs 
some particular cabby regularly for this work, which is, of 
course, remunerative to the cabman, who gets very well paid 
for carrying the bullion. Enormous.sums of money are 
conveyed in this manner every week about London, as 
much as £7,000 often being taken in one journey. 


The Covent Garden Ball—Mr. Frank Rendle and Mr. Neil 
Forsyth will celebrate the last day of the year at Covent 
Garden by a ball, shifting the usual date two days forward. 
The balls this year have had to contend against very bad 
weather, but youth, of course, must have its fling, and the 
gaiety of the Garden remains undiminished. I am always 
struck by the singular ability and dexterity with which 
these entertainments‘are conducted. They are always merry 
gatherings and they go as smoothly as if they were the May 
meetings. 


Biograph Studio 
Mr. Leslie Faber, who was married to Miss 
Winifred Arthur Jones yesterday 


Biograph Studio 


A THEATRICAL ALLIANCE 
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A REAL DUEL FOUGHT AT ROME BETWEEN TWO MEMBERS OF THE CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


Signor Galluppi is on the right and Signor Leali on the left. It will be noticed that Signor Leali was making such a rapid pass that his rapier does 
f not appear in the photograph 


Hunting Soldiers.— Perhaps no hunting 
country has ever produced more gallant 


soldiers than that over which the famed DUELLISTS IN ROME. 


Badminton hounds run. At the battle 
of Waterloo Lord Edward Somerset, 
son of the 5th Duke of Beaufort, commanded a brigade of 
three regiments, and at Inkerman there were over a dozen 


” JANUARY 


1 


Thursday 
Who thas it willing te 
couresrals Ma service this 
day unite the Lord? 


: Ae at 
OR Ae Ape tee Ae AA 
hihi 


A CHRISTMAS CARD FROM FRANK RICHARDSON 
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members of the hunt present. To 
come, however, to later days there is 
Colonel Neeld, who commanded the 
Household Regiment in South Africa and 
was specially mentioned in despatches. 


The colonel, it need hardly be said, is a younger brother of 
Sir John Neeld, who owns some of the best coverts in the 


Duke of Beaufort’s country. Sir Reginald Pole- 
Carew, though he does not come from the Badmin- 
ton country, has frequently hunted with the duke’s 
hounds, and Colonel Calley, who was second in 
command of the Household Regiment in South Africa, 
is well known in the Wiltshire country. 


Cheap Guns.—Weapons, by a stretch of courtesy 
called guns, made in Birmingham at a cost price of 
about 30s. are often disposed of in London for £6 or 
£7 to sportsmen who ought to know better than to 
purchase such articles. It is really curious why 
men who shoot a good deal are such hopeless 
judges of what a good gun is. Some time ago the 
Gunmakers’ Association prosecuted a firm of general 
dealers in the Strand for selling a gun bearing a 
name which did not actually exist in the trade but 
closely resembled a well-known firm of gunmakers; 
so close was the resemblance that the gun was 
purchased by a sportsman who thought he was 
getting a great bargain. A few more prosecutions 
of this sort would prevent the risk of purchasing 
a gun from a general dealer, who generally makes 
about 300 per cent. profit at the risk of the pur- 
chaser’s life. 


June and December.—It looks as if theclerk of the 
weather had this year pulled some reverse lever by 
which the temperature is regulated. Last June was 
as cold as December, and December has cer- 
tainly been for the past few days much warmer than 
last June. Fiction writers, if this sort of thing 
continues, will have to remodel some of their pet 
phrases. Lovers will no longer stand out beneath 
the soft light of a June moon. Up-to-date love- 
making in June will have to be carried on in the 
house, where the “summer logs crackle merrily in 
the old fireplace,’ and later on, when the harsh 
summer wind has given place to the mild December 
breezes, the lovers can take their evening stroll 
withour fear of rheumatism. The ‘“ unprecedented 
hardships of the present winter” is now a phrase 
without meaning except for the sensationmongers 
of the halfpenny press and other imaginative writers. 
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Mr. Rufus Isaacs was born in London on October 10, 1860, and educated at University College School, Brussels, and Hanover. 
He is a member of the Reform Club and lives in Palace Court, Bayswater 
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A Bit of Fleet Street.—Every- 
one who passes along Fleet Street 
knows that directly opposite Chancery 
Lane there is a hairdresser’s establish- 
ment that calls itself ‘The Palace 
of King Henry VIII.” This hairdressing establishment 
has been occupied for some forty years by its present 
proprietor, Mr. John Carter. Those, however, who have 
cf late months made their way to the establishment 
have been shaved or had their hair cut in a room on 


Old London Revived. 
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Fortunes in Photographs.—Before the 
illustrated press cut into the trade 
fortunes were made out of photographs, 
Profits no doubt were uncertain; so 
much depended upon the unaccountable 
fancy of the moment. But some “lines” were fairly safe. 
Thus the King and Queen, paradoxical as it may sound, 
always made excellent subjects. Of course, the really 
money-making photographs were those in which the skill 
of the artist produced a pose that infallibly caught the 
Dawe balsise 
whim. <A 


The Dog Show 
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ONCE A PALACE—NOW A _ HAIRDRESSER’S 


As it once was. From an old print 


the first floor, a room with an extraordinarily picturesque 
carved ceiling. This room was the council chamber of the 
Duchy of Cornwall in the days of James I., and I imagine 
that the relations of King Henry VIII. to the house are 
purely mythical. None the less it is a singularly interesting 
structure, and the architect in pulling it about with a view 
to alterations has discovered something of the old frontage, 
a frontage that has been preserved in ancient prints. 


Give Us back Temple Bar.—This most picturesque front- 
age, as shown in my illustration, is to be rehabilitated, so 
that before long we shall see one piece of architecture in 
Fleet Street with all the old charm of medieval London. 
While Mr. Carter will retain his hairdressing establishment 
on the ground floor, the County Council, with commendable 
enterprise, have taken possession of the first floor, and the 
old council chamber is, I believe, to be turned into a 
museum of curiosities treating of London’s antiquities. 
It is a pity while the County Council are engaged in these 
very intelligent efforts to keep some touches of the picturesque 
alive that they cannot persuade Lady Meux to give them 
back Old Temple Bar, which might very well be placed 
upon the Thames Embankment. It was too bad of the 
Corporation to part with it. 


BILLIARD-ROOM, COLONIAL TROOPS’ 
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notable in- 


stance was [During the dog show at the Royal Aquarium 


St. James’s Park underground station was a 
the photo- perfect pandemonium. What a grand opportunity 
grap h of for institutes for the cure of deafness. “Try our 
Miss Maud ren(h)owned ear restorer” would make a telling 
Biatanee line to post on the station placards.] 


Have you been to those underground stations 
Where dogs without pause ever yell, 


combe, 
which used 


to sell by Till your soul is effete with sensations 

the  thou- And you fancy you must be in hell ? 

SE) a d and Where bloodhounds ftom Cornwall and Devon 
is still to And puppies of every size 

be seen on Raise a bark that goes sailing to heaven 

the stalls. And is echoed on earth by the skyes ? 
The lady 


The offence of their noise sends you paling 
As you hurry along to the gate. 

Can you wonder the porters are ailing 
And deploring this annual féte? 


herself was 
not particu- 
larly beau- 
tiful, but 
she had a 
fine pair of eyes, and the photographer ‘took ”’ her 
with these large and luminous orbs upturned in tender 
sympathy. It 
was an inspira- 
tion. The 
public rose to 
it, and the operator a 
made his pile. The aaa € 
wonderful eyes in ; a 
Max’s ‘Head of aSRaTaT 
Christ’? proved a 
gold mine to another PRT ERE 
photographer. But | 
I am told the most : 
profitable of all was 
the portrait of Queen 
Alexandra in the | | 
academic robes and itil areata] 
mortarboard’ of a 
doctor of music of 
Dublin University, = =a | 
which brought over sis | JES 


£100,000 profit to the 
5 = ( | 
FA ! f 


fortunate owner of 
the copyright. 

A HAIRDRESSER'S 
From the architect's design 


Sensible Generosity. 
—All the ’bus drivers 
in London wore the 
Rothschild colours on 
Saturday and Sunday. This was their plea- 
sant recognition of the fact that Mr. Alfred de 
Rothschild gives them a brace of pheasants 
apiece ; that is to say, the presen tis given to 
every conductor and every driver in connec- 
tion with the London omnibus companies. 
Mr. Alfred de Rothschild is a bachelor. 


Many Happy Returns to—December 31: Pre- 
sident Loubet, 1838; Sir William Mahon, 1856; 
Lord ONeill, 1839. January 1: Lady Crewe; 
Lord Clifden, 1844; Lord Basing, 1860. Jar- 
uary 2: Lord Suffield, 1830; Mr. Louis Greville, 
1856. January 3: Lady Heneage; Lord Here- 
Sord, 1843 ; Sir Drury-Lowe, 1830; Lord Derwent, 
1829. January 4: Lady Ebury; Mr. Linley 
Sambourne, 1845; Mr. Claud Lambton, 1865; 
Sir H. Seymour King, 1852. January 5: Lord 
Loudoun, 1855 5 Lord T: eignmouth, 1840 ; Lord 
Falconer, 1879; Mr. W. L. Courtney, 1850. 
January 6: Lord Midleton, 1830; Lord Oran- 
more and Browne, 1861; Lord Justice Righy 
1834, —~ 


ONCE A PALACE—NOW 
As it is to be. 


Lydell Sawyer 
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and I’m bored in the evening. I’m always bored” 


“I’m bored in the morning, I’m bored in the afternoon, 
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Time at Sandringham.—The clocks at 
Sandringham do not recognise Green- 
wich as a supreme authority by which 
to be guided, but keep the time entirely 
on their own account, which is always 


half an hour faster than the official time at Greenwich. It 


is always understood by people who are honoured with an - 


invitation to shoot at Sandringham that ten o’clock in the 
morning means really 
half-past nine. His 
Majesty enjoys a long 
day’s shooting and so 
do his guests, for the 
sport at Sandringham 
is always of the best, 
and in the winter 
months when the days 
close in early the 
extra half-hour gained 
by an early start is 
much appreciated by 
both the King and his 
guests. 


Modern Prisons.—A 
great deal has been 
written of late years 
concerning the © in- 
creasing comforts of 
our prisons, and it 
bas been said that 
many of their occupants live 
infinitely more luxuriously than 
they could do if they had their 
liberty. As a matter of fact 
prisoners are much better housed 
and fed than they were half or 
even a quarter of a century ago, 
and prison discipline has grown 
much more strict. Prisoners 
now cannot converse with each 
other, a punishment far more 
severe to some than indifferent 
diet. Also they must take 
regular exercise, a matter that 
formerly was left to their own 
discretion. There was a story 
told of the governor of a certain 
gaol who used to take one of the 
prisoners out with him to carry 
his gun when he went shooting. 
H.M. Inspector of Prisons has 
changed all this, and the strict 
pHece regulations have to be observed nowadays to the 
etter. 


_A Freak Photograph.—Every photographer is familiar 
with the so-called ‘spirit photographs,” which are some- 
times freaks and sometimes fakes. These are always 
explainable, and once explained are sufficiently common- 
place to lose their interest. But there is one freak photo- 
graph in existence which loses nothing by a demonstration 
of how it was done. This photograph was an accident of 
pose, not an accident of exposure like most of the others. 
An amateur wanted a picture of his two children playing 
with a dog; so one day he seated them on two chairs 
facing one another with the dog between them in his 
summer-house, and he took the photograph through the 
open window. There happened to be another opening 
behind them, and the result was a patch of light in the 
print exactly the shape of a human skull. By a strange 
coincidence the children’s heads formed the eye sockets, and 
their arms and dresses the jaws and teeth, while the dog’s 
head and ears supplied the nostrils. A professional photo- 
grapher who saw the negative perceived its possibilities, 
and published it with results most satisfactory to himself. 


English Scenery Photographed.—The Graphotone Com- 
pany of Enfield has sent me a really beautiful book suitable 
for a Christmas gift. This is entitled One Hundred Gems of 
English Scenery, and these hundred pictures are, indeed, 
extraordinarily fine alike in themselves and in their repro- 
duction. A Welshman may demur to the fact that Wales 
has been absorbed in England on this o¢casion, but certainly 
the result is admirable, and the book a wonderful eighteen 
shillingsworth. 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK 


That a child may put together 
and take to pieces 


A Wonderful Clock. 
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Candidate for Newmarket.—Only a 
sportsman, it seems, has a chance of 
representing Newmarket in Parliament. 
Mr. C. D. Rose, the Liberal candidate, 
is the lucky possessor of one of the finest 
tennis courts in the country. It was here that Mr. Eustace 
Miles, the amateur champion, and Peter Latham, the world’s 
champion, played a match during the Cambridgeshire week. 
Apropos of Peter Latham and Mr. Rose’s court, a small party 
which had been spending a week with Mr. Rose included a 
very youthful gentleman who had never seen the real game 
of tennis played although he somewhat fancied himself at the 
lawn variety of the royal game. After hearing an account 
of the prowess of Latham the youthful lawn tennis expert 
declared that he had never seen Latham play but he would 
back himself to beat him with a very small start. The 
point of the joke did not become obvious till Latham’s 
challenger entered the court,’ when his first remark was, 
‘‘ What on earth is that hole in the wall for ?’’ pointing to 
the grille, which, of course, is one of the most distinctive 
characteristics of the game. It then became evident that 
he had imagined that real tennis was merely lawn tennis 
played under cover. 


The Curzonation.—The time allowed for the journey to 
India has in many cases been so short, while the trains up 
country to Delhi are likely to be so very crowded: all 
this time, that it may be feared many of the visitors will 
not reach Delhi in time for the durbar. This will be a 
great disappointment. On the other hand, the arena in 
which it will take place is so vast that in the opinion of 
many old Indians the vast majority of the spectators will 
only have a bird’s-eye or opera-glass view of the whole. 


“ Tick-Tack.”I have received from the firm of Baer 
and Bechmann of 55, Hatton Garden, a very wonderful 
invention; this is a clock that comes to me in twenty-four 
separate parts. A page of instructions enables me to put 
these parts together until I arrive at a clock similar to that 
in the illustration, a clock which actually goes and keeps 
time and fills one with a sense of pride in one’s mechanical 
achievement. I cannot imagine a more amusing toy to give 
to a boy or girl who has a taste for mechanism. The clock, 
the makers assure me, is procurable at all the larger stores, 
and sold at about 4s. 6d. 


A NORTH WYOMING COWBOY 


Riding an unbroken broncho, or pony, for the first time 
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What Price Guns?—Afyopos of the 
Venezuelan affair a correspondent sends 
me a story for the truth of which I can 
vouch. Some two months ago an Ameri- 
can gentleman approached the leading 
firm of gunmakers in this country armed with a letter of 
introduction and a stated ambition to acquire heavy artillery 
at short notice. He was put into the hands of a representa- 
tive of the firm, who took him round the works and showed 
him the various parts in course of construction. Finally 
the huge warehouse was reached in which are stored the 
finished weapons ready for delivery in discharge of their 
respective contracts. ‘Waal, I reckon we can stop right 
here,” drawled the Yankee, and he took out his cheque book 
and asked what was the price for the lot. It was explained 
to him, kindly but firmly, that the guns he saw were already 
on order—were sold, in fact ; but this did not at all appeal to 
our friend. If he was willing to pay a higher price for them 
surely they were his? And nothing would induce him to 
budge. His conductor, however, who had long since smelt a 
rat and knew pretty well what was in the wind, finally 
induced the would-be customer to accompany him outside 
the works where, having impressed upon him that what he 
wished was impossible, he left him looking extremely dis- 
appointed and talking in a manner far from complimentary 
to English business methods. This proved to be a repre- 
sentative of President Castro who had evidently been 
commissioned by his Government to purchase the best guns 
he could find. 


A Royal Christmas Tree. 
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The Gallery Club —The Gallery Club 
is closed for the holidays, and so there 
will be none of their pleasant entertain- 
ments on Sunday evenings at the Grafton 
Galleries during the festive season. The 
club will resume its meetings in the middle of January, 
and there will be a special night on which members will 
be able to invite ladies in order to witness an entertain- 
ment of exceptional merit. It is a mistake to suppose that 
the club derived its name from the fact that it is held in 
the Grafton Gallery. It-is older than that gallery. It was 
founded in the Jubilee year, 1887, by some musical enthu- 
siasts and its first meetings were held in the old Grosvenor 
Gallery. Hence the name. 


Advertising Up to Date—My American friends are con- 
tinually telling me that in nothing is this old country more 
behind the times than in its methods of advertising. Pos- 
sibly this may be true of some of our old-fashioned business 
houses, but I am constantly receiving proof that many 
British manufacturing firms are quite as wide awake and up 
to date in their methods of advertising as Americans. One 
of the cleverest advertisements I have seen for some time is 
that issued by the proprietors of Bile Beans. In return for 
the modest sum of 7d. this company is now selling an 
instrument which is called the biloscope, but which. in 
simple language is an excellent microscope, and an assort- 
ment of photographs. The lenses are first-rate, and alone 
are worth four or five times the sum asked for the biloscope. 


Ralph Dersingham 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE IN THE BALL-ROOM AT SANDRINGHAM 
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STORIES NEW AND OLD 


Ae amusing character died a few months ago named 
Edward Malyon. During a theatrical season under 
the auspices of Charles Abud, Malyon was engaged as 
acting manager. His spruce employer was disgusted to see 
him one evening in front of the house in a billycock hat. 
“Look here, Mr. Malyon,” said Abud, ‘I cannot permit 
this. You must provide yourself with a silk hat at once.” 
“Buta silk hat doesn’t suit me,” pleaded Malyon. ‘ That’s 
not my fault,” said the obdurate Abud, ‘‘you must blame 
nature for that. Get a top hat at once if you please.” 
Malyon obeyed sullenly. The following week in the 
ordinary course of business he presented his petty cash 
account. ‘ Hullo, what’s this ?’’ exclaimed Abud, “‘ super- 
fine quality silk hat,’ 19s.6d.! Upon my word, Mr. Malyon, 
you have got the cheek of the devil! ”’ And the indignant 
manager struck out the offending item with his pencil. The 
following week Malyon again presented his petty cash 
account. Abud looked it through and passed it. ‘‘ That’s 
better,’’ said he, adding playfully, “‘ I don’t see any ‘ super- 
fine quality silk hat’ this time.” ‘Don’t you?” said 


Malyon. ‘It’s there all the same.” : 
AS “infallible system ”’ for theatrical management always 
appeared as great an impossibility as a sure method 
of winning at roulette. And yet Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Maude appear to.have discovered one. Their series of suc- 
cesses must be without precedent even in the lucky theatre 
they have the good fortune to control. A little while ago 
Henry Kemble had been playing in their old comedy 
revivals, but there was no part for him in Captain Marshall's 
play which followed them. One morning when the hall 
was crowded with people eager to book seats Kemble 
approached the gwichet of the box office—against the tide of 
speculative public—and presenting a large, grave, pink face 
at the pigeonhole inquired in distinct tones, ‘“‘1s Mr. Henry 
Kemble engaged for the next production after the present 
one?’’ “J can’t tell you, sir,’’ replied Mr. Leverton, the 
box-office clerk, without betraying by the movement of a 
muscle that he knew who he was. ‘“ We don’t even know 
what the next production will be. It won’t be for some 
considerable time.’’ ‘‘Oh,” said Kemble meditatively, 
‘then you really cannot tell me whether Messrs. Harrison 
and Maude have secured Mr. Henry Kemble’s services 
for the next Haymarket production or not?’’ ‘No, sir, 
I can’t,” said Leverton. ‘‘H’m,’’ mused Kemble. Then 
after a second’s pause he proceeded, ‘‘ You might be so 
good as to inform Messrs. Harrison and Maude that people 
are inquiring.” And with that he sailed out of the theatre. 
MoM Harry de Windt, who has just returned from success- 
i fully accomplishing his journey ‘‘ from Paris to New 
York Overland,” and who is thrilling the readers of the 
Stvand and the Wide World by the description of his 
adventures, told me of a very near squeak he once had 
for his life. It was in 1878 at a place called Orsova on the 
Danube, near the Roumanian frontier. He was staying one 
winter with some Englishmen who had a coal mine near there, 
and they all drove into the town one night for a masked 
ball—a fifth-rate affair where there were many disreputable 
people. On leaving the party were attacked by a band of 
men who went for them armed with knives. The English- 
men were unarmed and had to fight with fists, but being 
three to three did not get the worst of it. It was 
pitch dark and they all had to fight blindly. De Windt 
landed a good smashing blow on the jaw of a man and 
floored him. Then the dashing explorer heard, “ D n 
it, Harry, mind where you're hitting!” He had floured his 
best friend. 


NS American was dilating upon his prowess as a sports- 
- man and described how on one occasion he was 
fishing a narrow river and had just struck an enormous 
salmon. ‘‘ Suddenly,” he proceeded, “ I chanced to glance 
across the stream and saw a ‘grizzly’ on the opposite bank 
crouching to spring upon me. I didn’t want ‘to lose my 
fish, so keeping the point of my rod well up I contrived 
with my left hand to draw my gun out of my pistol pocket, 
and I give you my word of honour, gentlemen, that I had 
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By Charles H. E. Brookfield. 


the good fortune first of all to roll over the bear by a shot 
clean through his right eye, and five minutes later I landed 
my salmon, which scaled just a few ounces under 55 lb.” 
Everyone was duly impressed except a stranger seated in a 
corner near the fire. ‘‘ Excuse mé, sir,’ he remarked, 
‘‘but would you call that a fish story or a b’ar story?” 
‘‘— beg your pardon, sir,’’ replied the sportsman offended 
by the manner of his interlocutor, ‘“‘I was not addressing 
you. Iwas describing my adventure to my friends here.” 
‘* Wal,”’ continued the stranger in unperturbed tones, ‘‘ next 
time couldn’t you introduce a snake and do something with 


yer foot?” ‘ 
I can never understand the sentiment which prompts people 
to transport the remains of those they love from the 
place where they happen to die to somewhere else. How- 
ever, it prevails with many, and I remember being told 
many years of a family residing in Somersetshire who 
hearing that a certain Aunt Martha had died at Nijni 
Novgorod in Russia were at great pains to have the coffin, 
or ‘casket’ as it is sometimes picturesquely termed, con- 
taining her remains transferred by slow train from that busy 
commercial centre to the little village of Barlescombe. At 
last the grisly trunk arrived covered with luggage labels. 
Arrangements were made for the funeral, but the family 
yielded to an affectionate, if rather morbid, desire and 
decided to have one final look at Aunt Martha before putting 
her in the grave. What was their consternation on opening 
the coffin to behold not the homely body of the kind old 
lady with the corkscrew curls but a Russian general in full 
uniform of the Imperial Guard, covered with medals and 
decorations, with bristling white hair and a moustache hérisséc. 
Evidently a mistake had occurred at one of the Russian 
railway stations and the wrong casket had reached Barles- 
combe. The distraught relatives telegraphed to the consul- 
general at Nijni Novgorod begging him to make inquiries, 
and received in reply a message to the following effect : 
«* Aunt Martha buried at Moscow the week before last with 
full military honours. . Please bury general.’’ The remains 
of the Russian warrior were accordingly quietly interred at 
Barlescombe. <A chestnut tree marks the spot. 
TN few years ago I met at Winchester an amiable old 
don who described to me an embarrassing experience 
he went through on a voyage to America, where he was to 
give a series of lectures on some abstruse subject. The 
favourite recreation of this blameless professor was the game 
of whist, so on his way to Waterloo Station he stopped at 
his club—one of the most respectable of the old university 
institutions—and purchased a couple of packs of used cards. 
The first night of the voyage he got into conversation with 
some Americans in the smoking saloon after dinner and 
suggested a rubber at shilling points. His new friends 
agreed and proposed ringing for the steward to bring cards. 
“Oh we needn’t do that,’’ exclaimed the don, ‘‘I have 
some cards of my own.” And not noticing the blank 
expression on the faces of his fellow travellers he repaired 
to his cabin and presently returned with a beaming coun- 
tenance and his two packs. The first deal fell to him, and 
what was his consternation on picking up his hand to 
discover that it contained two kings of hearts! His fellow 
players held correspondingly bewildering hands, but the 
old gentleman’s confusion was so obviously genuine and 
innocent that all ended happily. Of course, the explanation 
was that the club steward had carelessly mixed up two 
packs. 


6 ak is an old card story which always appears to me to 
contain a moral for the direction of the young who are 
prone to rush in where their elders fear to tread. Two old 
‘‘ sports’ were playing poker in the saloon of an Atlantic 
liner and a group was watching them. A youth among the 
bystanders was appalled to observe that one of these old 
gentlemen appeared to be cheating in a most flagrant 
manner. So he presently exclaimed to the other player, se 
beg your pardon, sir, but I feel it is my duty to tell you that 
the—the—person you are playing with dealt that last card 
from the back of his neck!” ‘Well, and why not?’ 
replied the player he had addressed. ‘It was his deal.” 
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“Circling the Circ.”-As soon as ever 
any wonderful trick performance is 
evolved in the bicycle world some- 
body goes one better. Londoners had 
hardly had time to recover from their 
amazement at seeing human beings and monkeys looping 
the loop when they found that if they wished to be 
quite up to date they would have to go and see “ circling 
the circ’”’ at the Alhambra. This novel performance is 
really an old friend dressed up in new clothes. As will be 
seen from the illustration the circ is a track which slopes 
at a most acute angle, the cyclists beginning at the bottom 
and gradually working up to the top. This performance in 
somewhat the same form has been seen in London before, 
the sensational part of the Alhambra show being that the 
track is bodily hoisted up in mid air while the cyclists are 
careering round the top at a tremendous speed. It is suffi- 
ciently soul-shaking to please the most jaded and is well 
worth a visit. 


CIRCLING THE CIRC. 
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To Say Nothing of the Fabers.— But 
when we come to Mr. Ernest Beckett’s 
cousins, the Fabers, wonder takes us 
by the throat. Mr. Edmund Beckett- 
; Faber stands for financial Leeds. And 
that is a big asset. He has a mammoth share of the 
family bank. Everything he touches indeed prospers. 
What was the value of the Yorkshire Post shares, I 
wonder, when this clever gentleman opined that there 
was money in a good paper circulating in populous 
Yorkshire? Now these shares stand at something over 
£80. One day Mr. Beckett-Faber thought that an evening 
paper would be a success. The Yorkshire Evening Post 
Sprang into being. Its first year’s profits defrayed the 
capital expense of starting, and the property must now be 
worth nearly £500,000. Mr. Beckett-Faber has a house at 
Harrogate and is the popular M.P. for the Andover 
division of Hampshire. He also possesses the distinction 
of being one of the young directors of the L. and N.W.R. 


““CIRCLING THE CIRC” 


The latest development of trick cycling at the Alhambra 


_ The Luck of the Becketts.—When luck once sets in there 
1S no stopping it. Let it get into a family and it even over- 
flows upon collateral branches. Half a century ago when 
Mr. E. Beckett was pursuing that brilliant career at the 
parliamentary bar which took him to his peerage, his 
brother, Mr. William Beckett, was quietly and astutely 
financing the West Riding. The one as Lord Grimthorpe 
1s still with us, and when a railway accident ended the days 
of the other he left in Beckett’s bank and its allied firm a 
Superb fortune for his son, Mr. Ernest Beckett. Nor has 
this gentleman been unlucky. He has a fine place near 
Leeds, and in London he is most popular. A great traveller, 
the doors of the whole world’s embassies are open to him. 
He has more than once won pleasant recognition from the 

overnment and has sat on important royal commissions, 
and is heir to his uncle’s peerage. Mr. Beckett’s wife, 
who died in 1891, was Miss Lee, an American. 
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Millions at a Time.—Mr. George Faber is the Hampshire 
M.P.’s brother. A few years ago he held the delightful 
post of clerk to the Privy Council. So comfortable was he 
there that he declined an offer from Sir Francis Jeune of a 
rich commissionership in lunacy. He was a great hunting 
man and one of the most popular bachelors of his time; 
one morning his greatuncle, Mr. Andrew Montague, died 
leaving him residuary legatee. What this meant may 
be gathered from the fact that in addition to leaving just 
under £2,000,000 personalty Mr. Montague had extensive 
estates in nearly every county. The lease of Covent Garden 
Opera House was part of this enviable legacy, but Mr. Faber 
some while ago disposed of it. This fortunate gentleman 
has a pleasant place at Wallingford and a delightful house 
in Grosvenor Square. As all the world knows he is one of 
the members for York. He isa most generous man, too, 
only his gifts are ‘‘ not to be advertised.,”’ 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. By Garden G. Smith. 


it t cannot be said that 1902 has been a year 

of any new reputations in the golfing 
world. Both Mr. Hutchings and Sandy Herd, 
who won the amateur and open champion- 
ships respectively for the first time in their 
careers, are old golfing hands and have been 
in the front rank for years. It would in any 
case be an abuse of language to allude to 
Mr. Hutchings, who is fifty-three and a grand- 
father, as a promising or rising player, while 
Sandy Herd’s reputation, although he is by 
no means so patriarchal, was already so high 
that the winning of the open championship 
could hardly enhance it. 


Perhaps Mr. Robert Maxwell, the Scottish 

player on whom the mantle of poor 
F. G. Tait seems to have fallen, deserves 
pride of place as the most distinguished 
amateur of the year. Apart from a wonderful 
season’s play in the Royal and Ancient and 
Honourable Company’s competitions he was 
by universal consent playing the best golf at 
the amateur meeting at Hovlake and that he 
did not win must be 
ascribed to the caprice 
of fortune. His per- 
formance at the open 
when he finished fourth, 
only two strokes behind 
the winner, was a grand 
one, and he was the only 
player who accomplished 
each of the four rounds 


under 80. 
M: S. H. Fry, who 
made such a fine 
fight of it against Mr. 
Hutchings in the final 
of the amateur event, is 
next to Mr. Maxwell 
the amateur whose repu- 
tation has been enhanced 
this year. Mr. Ball, Mr. 
Hilton, and the others 
are all pretty much 
where they were, but it 
must be admitted that 
Father Time, notwith- 
standing his kindness 
to Mr. Hutchings, is at 
length beginning to get 
in his work on some of 
the older heroes. 


[2 the amateur and professional ranks alike 

there are no signs of any prodigies. 
There is plenty of rising talent but no genius, 
and in the professional ranks nobody has* 
appeared likely to threaten the supremacy of 
the triumvirate and Herd. 


Bareen these four players it is not easy to 

choose, but popular opinion appears to 
place Vardon at the top as a shade better 
than Taylor and Braid, and these two as a 
shade better than Herd. We do not think 
that their actual performances this year would 
bear out this classification, but there is little 
doubt that it represents the popular estimate 
of their relative merits. Probably there is 
nothing to choose between any of them in 
the actual technique of the game, and any 
superiority that one exhibits over the other is 
due to health and temperament. Itis difficult 
to say who should be fifth. 


el he new year has probably much in store 

for golf and golfers, and it would not be 
surprising if the rubber-filled balls produce 
some temporary upsetting of recognised form. 
Until the manufacture of the new balls be- 
comes perfected and until all players have 
used them a sufficient time to master their 
characteristics skill will naturally be more or 
less at a discount. A great many of the best 
players have hardly tried the balls up to the 
present, and have allowed themselves to be 
prejudiced against them because of their 
failure to use them as successfully as the 
gutty. 


“fp he professional verdict, that they make the 

game too easy, is not borne out by facts, 
nor has any attempt been made to prove the 
contention by an actual exhibition, That the 
new balls can be driven a few yards further 
and that they are easier to get out of hazards 
does not prove the contention or show that 


- they “spoil the game.” “They have compen- 
sating difficulties which if properly made use 


THE OLD SEAT OF REPENTANCE IN THE PARISH CHURCH, ST. ANDREWS, FOR 
SABBATH-BREAKING GOLFERS : ; 


of will bestow at least equal rewards on skill, 
while for the average player they undoubtedly 
make the game more enjoyable. 


if is quite natural that the best players who 

have mastered the game as played with 
the present implements should resist an 
innovation which compels them to adopt new 
methods if they are to retain their supremacy, 


but this is not a consideration that will induce _ 


golfers in general to shut the door on all 
possible advance. i 


“Phe ladies’ championship is to take place 
at Portrush on May 5 and following 
days. 


[2 Covenanting times the playing of golf on 

Sunday was, of course, a heinous offence, 
but it is interesting to note that punishment 
appears only to have been inflicted on those 
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who played the game “the time 'of the 
sermonnes.” So long as a man did not 
absent himself from divine service the Church 
did not regard the playing of golf on Sunday 
per seas a heinous offence. Those, however, 
who preferred golf to the ‘‘sermonnes,” if 
caught, were made to expiate their offence 
next Sunday on the “seat of repentance” in 
full view of the congregation. Our picture 
shows, perhaps, the most famous of these 
historic seats which still forms part of the 
furniture of the parish church of St. Andrews, 
It will be remarked that the seat has been made 
large enough for two players, the authorities 
doubtless remembering that “a single player 
has no status.” It even looks as if it might 
be possible with a squeeze to find room 
in it for a guilty foursome. Concerning this 
interesting article of ver‘ Mr. Andrew Lang 
writes in Badminton, “I have looked on it 
with reverence and sat in it with pious pride. 
Many a long driver, many a fell putter, must 
have consecrated by his weight this inestim- 
able relic.” 


a[ehe latest golf story is 

of Scots-American 
extraction. A Scot was 
playing at the Van Cort- 
landt ‘Park links at New 
York and whenever he 
foozled he would ejacu- 
late, ‘Croton ! Croton! ” 
“Why do you always cry 
‘Croton!’ when ye 
foozle ?” at length asked 
the caddie. ‘‘ Because, 
my laddie,” replied the 
Scot, “Croton is the 
biggest dam I ken here- 
abouts.” Croton is the 
source of the New York 
water supply. 


\ \ Je are having a green 
Yule after all, and 


golfers are taking full 
advantage of it both 
inland and by the sea- 
side. The cricketer, the 
footballer, the foxhunter, 
all have their off seasons, 
but if they are golfers 
also they need never 
have a dull day. Asthe 
poet sings :— 


‘Tis known the world round that an Englishman's pride 
Is to sample each sport in its season ; 
In winter he’ll shoot, or play football, or ride, 
Or anything else within reason. 
During summer his cricket claims most of his time 
As player, or else as spectator ; 
Or, if yachtsman, he ranges through many a clime, 
From the Shetlands to burning Equator. 
But at Christmas, or Easter, in August or May, 
For a sport never failing, whatever the day— 
Taking all the year round, mind—I’ll venture to say, 
Cold weather and hot, 
Golf licks the whole lot. 


With most things I wot of the same time arrives 
When, alas! the brief season is over ; 
While golfers can golf every day of their lives 
And find themselves always in clover. 
At Easter all hunting must come to an end ; 
The game may run safe in the thicket ; 
In autumn your team to the hammer you'll send 
And bid long farewell to the wicket. 
But there's never a season and never a day 
That the golfer will find himself barred from his play; 
The laws still permit him to take his own way 
And, blessing the Fates, 
Snap his fingers at dates, 
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The Whitehead Torpedo.—The accom- 
panying photograph shows the wonderfully 
clever apparatus by means of which that 
most deadly of fighting weapons, the torpedo, 
is directed to its target. The weapon is 
fish-shaped and made of steel. The steering is accomplished 
by means of the vertical rudders which keep the torpedo in the 
required direction and by horizontal rudders which regulate the 
depth in the water. Before firing the vertical rudders are adjusted 
and remain fixed, but some clever mechanism in the secret chamber 
of the torpedo works the horizontal rudders up and down and keeps 
the missile at the proper depth below the surface. This is usually 
from 10 to 14 ft. The latest model is nearly 20 ft. long, and by 
means of the two screw propellers, which are driven by compressed 
air, will travel half a mile at the rate of nearly forty miles an hour. 
No warship afloat could survive the explosion of a single well-aimed 
torpedo. 


A Statue to a Sergeant.—There has just been unveiled in the 
cemetery of Cennica near Bucharest a monument to the undying 
memory of an old man named Jorgu Cosma, one of Roumania’s 
heroes. As sergeant in the roth, or Putna, Regiment of Infantry 
during the Russo-Turkish War he performed prodigies of valour, 
and the history of his various exploits would fill a biggish book. At 
the taking of the Crivitza redoubt, the key of the position at Plevna, 
he was one of the first men in, and the Turks fell before his clubbed 
rifle (he had left his bayonet in the backbone of a Turk) in dozens, 
An officer who was present has told the writer that the sight of 
Cosma among the Turks brought to him amidst the excitement of 
battle an idea of the ancients—that of a patron saint come down to 
fight for his terrestrial comrades. The war over Cosma retired to 
the monastery of Coialanu. 


FIRING A WHITEHEAD 


A Deadly Weapon. 
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A Dramatic Death.—On May 23 of this 
year a grand review was held before King 
Carol of Roumania in order to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the declaration 
of independence for Roumania. As the roth 
Regiment, swung past, by the colours marched old Jorgu Cosma, 
his breast covered in medals and his long white beard a spot of 
white in the sombre light. He was the hero of the day. That night 
Jorgu Cosma obeyed the last summons and answered “ Here” to the 
call of the greatest of all generals. 


A New Kitchener Story.—Many of the wonderful stories which 
are told about Lord Kitchener are more or less apocryphal, but 
here is one which is said to be both new and true. During the war 
in South Africa some British troops who were returning in a famished 
condition from some convoy work came upon a camp. It was 
intensely dark and they did not know whether it was the camp of 
friends or foes, nor did they care so long as they found the means 
of satisfying their wants. Leaving the main body at a safe distance 
from the camp three of the most adventurous spirits stole un- 
challenged past the sentries and reached a tent to which they 
were guided by the glimmer of a light. The leader advanced 
stealthily and ripped the canvas while the other two leaned over 
him with presented carbines. They expected to find Boers in 
occupation, and were chilled to the bone on discovering that they 
were confronted by “K,. of K.” himself. He was sleeping when 
the noise was made and instantly turned and fixed the assailants 
with his eyes. That look, it is said, the paralysed trio will never 
forget, nor will they fail to remember the language with which the 
Commander-in-Chief remarked upon their achievement. True or 
not, no more striking story has ever been told of the many perils 
through which Lord Kitchener has passed, 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


ee last day of the old year has been a subject for much 

pathetic poetry, which may be taken as proving the 
accuracy of somebody’s remark that poets succeed better in 
fiction than in truth. Why should we attach any especial 
significance to the fact that for the sake of convenience we 
divide time into periods nearly answering to the interval it 
takes the earth to go once round the sun, and these again 
into periods answering to the time of rotation of the earth 
on its axis? These divisions are convenient because they 
correspond to facts that must force themselves on everyone’s 
notice. No one, except in London during November and 
December, can long remain unconscious of the alternation 
of day and night, and evenin England the seasons usually 
follow in a customary order during the year and occupy the 
same compartments of it. 


he months and weeks are, indeed, merely arbitrary as 
far as nature is concerned, unless the very general 
institution of the week has a physical as well asa religious 
basis. Poets may well celebrate the months and the seasons 
as these have a distinctive character of their own. They 
may also find inspiration in the religious observances of 
whatever day of the week their religion may regard as 
sacred. But why a poet should become poetic concerning 
the fact that one day is called December 31 (so named from 
the Latin decem, “‘ten,’’ because it is the twelfth month), 
1902, and the next day January 1 (so called from the Roman 
god, Janus, who had two faces and a temple about which 
mistakes are often made), 1903, is mysterious. 


(@ ee a poet can make verses about anything, even 

about a royal marriage, which is generally one of the 
least romantic occurrences in history; but it does seem 
strange that really good poets should have written really 
fine verse on the conventional sequence of two arbitrary 
dates. Not only this, but people in general think of the last 
day of December as.a more or less solemn occasion, and 
make good and prudent resolutions on the first day of 


January. 
NG a matter of fact I presume the importance of the 
year is one more offshoot of the golden bough. The 
vegetation of the world—the harvest, the grass, and the 
fruit—goes through a cycle of birth, growth, maturity, and 
ceath during the annual revolution. This life of the planet is 
personified as a god, and this god it is whose parti-coloured 
mantle of reverence and pity has fallen on the year. The 
earth god is also the year god. Were it not for this 
survival the recurrence of the new year need move us to 
no greater emotion than the issue of Whitaker's Almanack or 


Who's Who. 
INVA Week of us are familiar with Tennyson’s fine lines 
beginning, ‘‘ Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky!” 
Yet most of us must see that there is a fallacy in the entire 
conception of the poem. Why should the day from which 
the year is reckoned be of any importance in history or 
begin any new epoch? Nothing much is generally done 
about the end of December. Agriculture is suspended ; 
holidays are going on; armies are in winter quarters in 
most civilised countries; Parliament is not sitting; and if 
there are two days on which, asa rule, nothing of import- 
ance need be expected to happen they are the last of 
December and the first of January. Of course, the poet 
may permissibly long for any particular day to begin a 
newer and brighter era or epoch; but the mere fact that a 
rather annoying custom of ringing bells is observed on a 
particular night is hardly sufficient motive for hope. Most 
of us wish that the wild bells, sometimes wilder than they 
should be, would ring out their clappers and leave the 
golden age to ring itself in when it arrived like a new 
incumbent. For if a large percentage of the population 
has a bad night’s rest New Year’s Day will have very little 
chance as the beginning of a brighter time. 


Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky ; 
The year, in England, dies to-night— 
(Although the backward Muscovite 

Allows him thirteen days to die). 


Ring out each evil man or thing, 
And all that we had best forget; 
They did not go fast time, but yet 

You do no harm by ringing—ring ! 
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By Adrian Ross. 


Ring out with your distressing din 
(Which nearly makes the nervous ill), 
Ring out the Education Bill, 

And ring some education in! 


Ring out the false, the bad, the cheap, 
Ring in good times for field and shop; 
And when you've rung a little, stop, 

And let a fellow get to sleep! 


A es foregoing lines are not any attempt to parody or 

burlesque a noble passage, but they reflect accurately 
the feelings of the average person as he listens to the bells 
of the New Year. There is an arbitrary and artificial quality 
about the anniversary that leaves him cold. He has closed 
one account book, to-morrow he will begin another. Christ- 
mas bills have come; club subscriptions are coming. New 
Year’s Day is no more of a festival than quarter day. In 
France, indeed, the New Year takes the place of Boxing 
Day and Christmas for presents, and is even worse—but the 
French have always had a faculty for becoming sentimental 
over abstract dates. To them history is an old French 
almanack. The Revolution of 1830 is to them that of July, 
as if July were not a favourite month for revolutions. It 
was well enough for them to stick to the dates of the scienti- 
fically silly revolutionary calendar—Brumaire and Ther- 
midor and the rest of them—for then they could celebrate 
every day in the year without any other nation knowing or 
caring. But now that the French have returned to the 
irrational but usual calendar they really ought to mention 
events by their names and years and not by their months. 
An opportune shower of rain may settle whether a revolu- 
tion breaks out one day or the next, but the date of the year 
is a peg on which to hang the chain of causes before and 
effects afterwards. 


WW: cannot awaken a festive enthusiasm for a number 

andaname. In fact, we donot make New Year's 
Day a festival at all except by coupling it on cards with 
Christmas. And even cards are declining. They are the 
most entirely useless objects that can be imagined. There 
is really nothing to do with them but paste them into an 
album and lose it, or in the case of private Christmas cards 
to take out the printed slip inside and substitute your own 
next year (if the date is not on the card itself). 


a\ Pe last few days of the year are chiefly useful for a sort 
of mental and financial’ stocktaking. It is well to 
ask ourselves what in the period of twelve months just 
ended we have actually done, received, and spent. It may 
be well to put down on paper at the beginning of the New 
Year what we expect to receive, spend, and do during the 
year. It is a useful test and a serviceable discipline. 
Remorse is rarely of much use, nor are too many good 
resolutions. We know what region is paved with the latter 
commodity. The paving stone is not very substantial ; yet 
still one would think that the local authorities of pande- 
monium-—the London County Council of Hades—must. be 
overstocked with flagstones. But perhaps they are as fond 
of taking up their streets as our own local authorities ; 
probably they are mere politicians pitchforked into power. 
It is not for us to provide for their needs. ° 


When the New Year’s bells are pealing 
Do not try for lofty feeling ; 

Do’ not take before you slumber 
Resolutions sone can number, 


Do not vow (as some do gaily) 

You will read the best books daily, 
Nor with fiction’s paper dolls toy, 

But improve your mind with Tolstoy. 


Do not hope for fame undying ; 
That will hardly come with trying. 
Don’t expect that one year later 
You'll be cleverer or greater. 


Minds and limbs alike grow stiffer, 
Less from year to year we differ; 
What you did and thought tefore so 
You will do again, but more so! 


Sleep may dull your purpose like rust, 
And your vows will break as piecrust ; 
Do not feel unmeasured sorrow - 
Make another batch to-morrow. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL JOCKEYS OF THE YEAR. 


I. W. Lane: mounts 802, lost 633, won 169. .2, W. Halsey: mounts 661, lost 547, won 114. 3, D. Maher: mounts 451, lost 345, won 106. 
4 J. H. Martin: mounts 529, lost 449, won 80. 5, T. Dixon.: mounts 351, lost 277, won 74, 6, F. Hardy: mounts 574, lost 500, won 74 
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JOTTINGS OF A 


] have just received a letter from 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne from 
New York, where he seems to be pro- 
spering. It is now some ten years ago, 
I think, since Mr. Le Gallienne first 
made his mark in English journalism 
by some exceedingly dainty criticism 
in the newspapers, by a capital book 
on Mr. George Meredith, and by Zhe 
Book-Bills of Narcissus. In the 
interval the public have received a 
series of very able works from his pen, 
from the majority of which I have 
derived unqualified enjoyment. I con- 
fess to finding The Golden Gir/ a little 
too much for me, but we may call that 
an indiscretion of youth. 


nless, however, one is a writer of 
popular fiction one does not make 
money in England in the literary 
profession, although that one does is 
a pleasant delusion of many of one’s 
friends and of a few of one’s enemies, 
including the income-tax collector. 
Mr. Le Gallienne, therefore, has de- 
parted with bag and baggage for New 
York, where he is much in request for 
journalistic work. I have heard of fabulous sums being paid to him 
for articles in this or that newspaper, and he writes a literary letter 
for a syndicate. Then he has undertaken to publish a poetical 
version of Hafz that will, I am sure, have great charm. 


wonder if any good-natured friends of Mr. George Wyndham, 
the Irish Secretary, have called his attention to a quotation 
from Boswell’s johnson reminiscent of a time when another 
Mr. Windham, whose name was spelt with an “i” and not a “y,” 
was sent to Dublin Castle. Here, at any rate, is the quotation from 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson :— 


On Saturday, April 12, I visited him in company with Mr. Windham of Norfolk, 
whom, though a Whig, he highly valued. One of the best things he ever said was to 
this gentleman, who before he set out for Ireland as secretary to Lord Northington, 
when Lord Lieutenant, expressed to the sage some modest and virtuous doubts 
whether he could bring himself to practise those arts which it is supposed a person in 
that situation has occasion to employ. ‘ Don’t be afraid, sir,'’ said Johnson with a 
pleasant smile, ‘‘ you will soon make a very pretty rascal."’ 

here have been quite recently some very pertinent letters in the 
daily papers on the anomalies of our Post Office system. It 
is, of course, immensely discreditable that the postal system of Great 
Britain, the country that gave the world penny postage, should be 
so far behind every other land, but that it is so is undoubted. A 
correspondent of the Daily Chronicle expresses regret that he is 
unable to send the English Christmas numbers to friends in Canada 
because of the huge postage, whereas the Americans can send their 
papers right across the continent to the utmost parts of the 
Canadian Dominion at one-eighth the amount. 


ven more ridiculous is the attitude-of the Post Office towards 
Christmas numbers that are not special numbers but the 
ordinary issues of certain journals. An illustration of a distribution 
of Christmas puddings, if it took place last week, at Bermondsey 
is news; an imaginary distribution of Christmas puddings the Post 
Office officials are not quite sure whether to consider news or no. 
But when it comes to a story about a Christmas pudding, even 
although it appears at the seasonable period, it is not counted for 
news at all. An amusing phase of the attitude of the Post Office 
and its interpretation of the law may be found in the fact that the 
Sphere Christmas Number is charged 4d. postage because it had 
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not quite enough news in it, whereas 
if its bulk had been increased by the 
addition of six or eight pages of what 
the Post Office considers “news mat- 
ter” it would have gone for a half- 
penny. It is ridiculous that ladies? 
fashion papers filled with gossip about 
costumes should pass as “news” even 
though they weigh four times as much 
as other papers and the regular issues 
-of illustrated papers with genuine 
Christmas material be denied the 
privilege of the halfpenny post. 


have received three huge guides to 
the book production of the year— 
the Christmas Bookseller, the Pudb- 
lishers Circular,/and the Bookman. 
Of these the Bookseller and the 
Bookman cost Is. each and the 
Publishers’ Circular 1s. 6d. The 
Christmas Bookman supplement of 
“Poets in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery” is admirably produced. The 
best article in the number is an 
appreciation of Dr. Dabbs by Mr. W. 
Scott King. Dr. Dabbs has lived in 
the Isle of Wight for many years ; he 
was Lord Tennyson’s physician and wrote the article in the Quarterly 
Review reviewing the second Lord Tennyson’s biography of his 
father, an article which contained much new matter. He is now, 
however, his eulogist informs us, drifting into literature and has 
done good work. 


Copyright of ‘“The Tatler" 


am always interested in new efforts to start a weekly journal of 
opinion at one penny; it seems to me that such an enterprise 
should be of very distinct educational value. So far, however, the 
penny does not seem to be triumphant with regard to papers on the 
lines of the Spectator or the Saturday Review. Several efforts 
have been made of late years, the last, I think, being the Week's 
Survey, which has just changed its proprietor. Its new editor is 
Mr. W. S. Smith, a son of the Mr. William Smith who was formerly 
member of Parliament for one of the divisions of Lancashire. 


r. W. G. Fitzgerald, who edited the Wide World Magazine 
for Sir George Newnes until he and his proprietor parted 
company in the law courts, has now embarked on a new journalistic 
scheme. This is a penny weekly paper entitled the Wheel of 
Fortune,and the sub-title runs, Zhe Romance of Luck in Real Life, 
It seems to me the title is a good one, and the scheme indicates that 
Mr. Fitzgerald is a journalist with ideas, which, indeed, we already 
knew. There is nothing people like reading about so much as 
unexpected accessions of fortune, and in a preliminary prospectus 
Mr. Fitzgerald gives us a foretaste of what is to come. We are to 
hear about those who have made money at Monte Carlo, those*who 
have made money on the Stock Exchange, those who have made 
money unexpectedly through courtesies to rich people. There is, for 
example, a tradition in Norwich that one of its citizens offered an old 
lady an umbrella in the rain with supremely satisfactory financial 
results. I trust that the Wheel of Fortune may represent 4 
fortune to its clever editor. 


he humours of advertising have long been with us; they are 
now extending to book publishers. What could be better than 

the advertisement that Mr. Grant Richards is putting forth of 
Mr. Crosland’s book, The Unspeakahle Scot? We are told that it— 


continues to sell in large quantities daily, thus proving the truth of the old proverb, 
‘Kind words can never die."’ 
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DEE RATT Pike. 


SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Week by Week. 


A Charming Bride.—Miss 
Madeleine Cecilia Carlyle Stanley, 
who is to marry Mr, St. John 
Brodrick, the Secretary of State 
for War, is one of the most charm- 


ing girls in London society. She 
is a daughter of Lady Jeune by 
her first husband, that is to say 
she isa niece of Lord Stanley of 
Alderley and a stepdaughter of 
Sir Francis Jeune; and very de- 
lightfully for a long time past has 
she seconded her mother in the dis- 
tinguished salon that Lady Jeune 
has gathered together in Harley 
Street, the nearest approach by a 
long way to the salon of French 
life—that salon which made Talley- 
rand say that only those who had 
lived before the Revolution had 
really realised the full joy that life 
could give. 


A Brilliant Hostess.—Lady 
Jeune with her two daughters— 
Miss Stanley and her sister, Mrs. 
Allhusen—have been able for 
many a day to gather around 
them a most brilliant circle that 
has counted the achievement of 
the individual as the sole passport 
fo entrance. There one might 
meet not only all cur eminent 
judges, our eminent counsel, and 
our eminent politicians, but men 
who had “arrived” in war orin 
peace, in art or in literature. Sir Evelyn Wood and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, for example, have always been among Lady Jeune’s most 
familiar visitors, but, as I have said, everyone who had written 
really good books, everyone who had achieved anything, is always 
welcome. Miss Stanley on her marriage to Mr. Brodrick will carry 
with her the good wishes of all that is best and most distinguished 
in English social life. 


“She Sang of Love.”—The newly-made Mrs. J. S, Clifford, 
who is now spending her honeymoon in Devonshire, has had a 
sound professional training as a vocalist, and made her désut on the 
fashionable concert stage with considerable success when she was 
Miss Margaret Henniker. People usually find it difficult to take a 
peer’s daughter seriously in such matters, but Miss Henniker 
triumphed over the initial difficulty, and with a fine soprano voice, 
a fair amount of confidence, and a cultivated style she had quite a 
vogue before her marriage and was heard at many of the concerts 
and in most of the drawing-rooms of fashionable society. Mrs. 
Clifford’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Arthur Henniker, a daughter of the 
famous Lord Houghton, is also very clever, but in another way. In 
fiction and in journalism—a cynical friend says they are synonymous 
—as well as in society she has made her mark. Mrs. Henniker’s 
husband, the well-known Colonel Henniker of the Coldstreams, who 
got his C.B. for service in South Africa, was born, by the way, in the 
Same year as his brother, Lord Henniker—the latter in January and 
the former in December. 


MR. BRODRICK'S FIANCEE 


Miss Madeleine Stanley, whose marriage with the (Secretary of 
State for War takes place on January 8 


| 


_ was far too good to be lost. 
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The New Tenants of Dynes 
Hall.—Lord and Lady Decrhurst 
have taken Dynes Hall near Hal- 
stead, and intend to make that 
their country residence instead of 
Birlingham, the little place in 
Worcestershire where they have 
hitherto spent so much of their 
time. Viscount Deerhurst is the 
good-natured heir to the earldom 
of Coventry and strikes one as 
a cheerful, placid, prosperous- 
looking Englishman, fond of his 
gun, and quite at home in the 
country. Eight years ago, before 
he was thirty, he married Miss 
Virginia Daniels, daughter of an 
eccentric Anglo-Californian—who 
was looked up to as a leader in 
the mining camps—and _step- 
daughter of Mr. Charles Bonynge, 
an American millionaire with a 
house at Prince’s Gate. Lady 
Deerhurst and her mother are 
both very handsome women and 
their history is quite a romance. 
Among those who have a great 
admiration for the future Countess 
of Coventry is Princess Christian, 
who was sponsor to her eldest girl 
while the King himself was god- 
father to her eldest boy,}who is 
little more than two years old. 
The well-known Captain}Coventry 
is a brother of Lord Deerhurst. ; 


Bullingham 


Visitors at the Durbar.—Among the distinguished visitors at the 
durbar will be Constance Marchioness of Headfort, her two daughters 
—Lady Beatrice Taylour and Mrs. Charles Harbord—and Colonel 
Charles Harbord, the husband of the latter and son of Lord Suffield. 
Constance Lady Headfort is the mother of Lord Headfort. She was 
a great beauty in her time and it is easy to believe it, She 
was twice married—first to Captain Eustace Wilson Patten, who 
would have been Lord Winmarleigh had he lived, and secondly to 
the late Lord Headfort, a grand seigneur of the old school. Mrs. 
Charles Harbord is her daughter by the first marriage, Lady Beatrice 
Taylour by the second. Constance Lady Headfort has considerable 
property, which is in her power absolutely. 


A Lovely ‘‘ Durbarite.”—Among the well-known beauties who 
will be present at the durbar is Lady Helen Vincent, one of Lord 
Feversham’s four lovely daughters. She was the belle of her year 
and was remarkable for the beauty of her complexion and the 
exquisite grace of her figure. The latter earned her the name of 
the ‘‘ Swan,” and when she married Sir Edgar Vincent twelve years 
ago the opportunity of alluding to the “ Swan and Edgar ” wedding 
Sir Edgar has a pretty place at Esher, 
next door as it were to the Sandown Racecourse, and Lady Helen 
usually entertains a large party of friends for the principal meeting 
and conducts them after lunch to the enclosure, where she is the 
observed of all. The couple went to India by the overland route 
vid Marseilles. 


RAB TAREE R. 


A Well-known Sportswoman. — Mrs. 
Ceates Phillips, whose photograph appears 
on this page, is the wife of Major Coates 
Phillips of the Northumberland Fusiliers 
and is a well-known figure at the meets of 
the Berks and Bucks Staghounds. She is a most accomplished 
lady, as in addition to being a first-rate whip and a capital judge of: 
dogs she is an admirable musician with a beautiful contralto voice. 


Lafayette 


THE HON. MRS. WILFRID SMITH 


Is the wife of Captain Wilfrid Smith of the Grenadier Guards and a 
half-sister of Lord Raglan 


An Apt Alteration.—The two halls in the Palace of the Kings 
at Delhi which have been got ready for the durbar have an interest- 
ing history attached to them. Both were built by the Emperor Shah 
Jehan about 250 years ago and represent the Mogul style of archi- 
tecture at its most decorative period. Around the walls of the larger 
hall runs a Persian inscription, ‘If there is any heaven on earth it is 
this,” and thereby hangs a tale. After the capture of Delhi by the 
English during the mutiny a slightly altered version of the famous 
lines was substituted bya Tommy. This particular Tommy, who 
evidently held that poetry ought to be true, had altered one word of 
the line, viz., heaven, and what his emendation was is obvious 
enough to anyone who knows what Delhi was like at the time. 


An Admirable Crichton.—Edinburgh is quite excited over the 
festivities which are to signalise the coming of age of Lord Dalmeny. 
The great ball to be given by Lord Rosebery takes place on 
January 7, but the rejoicings will extend over the 8th, which is the 
actual birthday of his son. Lord Dalmeny is a handsome young 
soldier, tall, athletic, high-spirited, and deservedly popular. Being- 
the son of his father he naturally takes an interest in horseflesh ; 
but Lord Rosebery was never a plunger on the turf, and with his 
Rothschild blood Lord Dalmeny is even less inclined to lose his 
head. On the whole I think he prefers cricket, football, and 
rackets to horseracing, and he has always shown a desire to take 
a share in sports that require personal exertion—a desire, by the 
way, which was curiously absent in his father as a young man. 
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An All-round Athlete.—Lord Dalmeny is 
an all-round athlete. At rackets he plays 
a yery fine game indeed. When he was 
an Eton boy he played for his school and 
quite recently he represented his regiment 
in the competition at Prince’s for the military racket champion- 
ship. The 2nd Highlanders certainly held the cup on that 
occasion and beat their Grenadier opponents by four games to 
one, but Lord Dalmeny played so keenly and was in such fine form 
in the last two games as to win one and make the other a close 
thing, to the great gratification of the Prince of Wales. As a cricketer 
Lord Dalmeny also has a record. He played at Lord’s in the Eton 
and Harrow match three or four years ago and piled up quite a 
respectable score. More recently he has been a member of the 
I Zingari, and in a first-class match has carried a bat for his 
club. As a footballer also he distinguished himself in the Eton 
game at the wall, when he played in the Oppidans’ eleven, 


Lord Dalmeny and his Northern Home.—Lord Dalmeny passed 
very well for the army about two years ago, and it was at first 
thought that he was going into the Scots Greys. Eventually he.was 
posted to the Grenadier Guards, and is therefore more at home in 
London than in the halls of his ancestors, but he is very fond of 
Mentmore, the beautiful place that belonged to his mother, though 
he cannot help also being drawn to his father’s delightful seat on 
the Forth from which he derives his title. Everybody who has 
passed up from Leith to the great bridge will remember the beautiful 
grounds with their sheltering belts of timber and the old Barnbougie 
Castle, which was restored by Lord Rosebery shortly after his 
marriage. ‘The original castle was about five centuries old, 


Royal New Year Gifts. — The New Year is a period much 
looked forward to by the poor of Windsor and Clewer. It is at 
this season that about 1,000 meritorious persons assemble in 
St. Alban Street holding tickets which have been given to them by 
the clergymen of their parishes. These tickets entitle them to 
receive a royal present of beef and coals. The latter is delivered at 
their own homes, but the former is dealt out in the royal riding 
school, and the distribution is made a great event. The Dean of 
Windsor, the mayor, the local clergy, including the chaplain of the 
Guards, the clerk of the kitchen, and the ridingmaster are all 
present in state to see the meat handed to the people, and usually 
there are some kindly folk from the Castle residents or the garrison 
to look on as well. 


MRS. COATES PHILLIPS 


Wife of Major Coates Phillips of the Northumberland Fusiliers and 
a famous huntswoman 
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SYLVIA, ELDEST DAUGHTER OF SIR JOHN AND LADY EVELYN COTTERELL 


From a painting by Mrs. Waller now on exhibition at the New Gallery 
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THE GREAT INDIAN DURBAR—THE CORONA 


Bassano 


LORD CURZON OF KEDLESTON LADY CURZON 
Who will hold the durbar 3 The hostess of the durbar 


LAHORE GATE—ONE OF THE TEN GATES OF THE CITY OF DELHI 


“a THE TATLER 


FESTIVITIES TAKE PLACE ON JANUARY 1. 


Lafayette Bassano 
A ROYAL GUEST OF THE VICEROY LORD KITCHENER 


H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught The Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Army 
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DEWAN KHAS—WHERE THE DURBAR STATE BALL WILL BE HELD ON JANUARY 6 
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THE MOTOR. WORLD—WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Paris Salon.—I have already made 
some allusion to the German influence that 
is everywhere evident in the machines ex- 
hibited, and one or two friends who have 
been admitted to the secrets of Canstatt tell 
me that Herr Maybach is introducing such 
modifications into his coming vehicles that 
the French constructors will be as far behind 
as ever, even when they have copied his pre- 
sent models successfully. This is not the 
place to deal with technical points, however, 
and I will only add a few words on the general 
impression left upon my mind now I am back 
from Paris. The Grand Palais, my readers 
will recollect, is a highly-decorated piece of 
architecture, and the ornamentation at the 
corners of the roof seems oddly appropriate to 
the existing circumstances, for it consists of 
groups of horses supporting themselves in 
mid air on their hind legs, and apparently 
anxious to risk.a leap even from such an 
altitude that they may escape to more con- 
genial surroundings. The broad road in front 
was constantly alive with motor carriages of 
all descriptions, which drew up side by side 
to wait after they had ‘set down their occu- 
pants, often over a hundred being there at 
one moment. 


A Striking Scene.—The scene inside 
the building is very striking and, indeed, 
beautiful. There is not a square yard 
vacant, and in the afternoon the gang- 
ways are crowded with an animated crowd 
which overflows on to the stands. On the 
first Sunday after the opening more than 
40,000 people passed the turnstiles. The 
best view of the whole is, of course, obtained 
from the gallery, and the remark of the King of 
the Belgians, looking down upon the lines of 
highly-finished coach work and _ glittering 
brass and silver, was certainly no more than 
the truth, ‘‘ C’est féerique.” When the electric 
light is switched on the effect is quite brilliant. 

‘ 


The British exhibits attracted less notice than 
they deserved, but the Turin firm, whose cars 
had some points of novelty, came in for a 
good deal of praise. By the time this is in 
print the doors will be closed. What a pity 
it is that want of unanimity prevents a single 
great show being held here worthy to 
compare with the A.C.F. 


Foreign Guests.—Baron de Zuylen de 
Nyevelt, the president of the French club, is 
to dine with the members of the A.C.G.B.I, 
one night during next month, and he has also 
been kind enough to send, in response to a 
request, a photo of himself to adorn the 
walls of the house in Piccadilly. Baron 
Henri de Rothschild, too, has promised to 
come over and read a paper on “Seven 
Years of Automobilism” on the second 
Friday in January. The best relations have 
always existed between the two bodies of 
sportsmen as this interchange of courtesy 
proves. 


A Great Loss.—The resignation of Mr. 
Claude Johnson, which I am afraid must now 
be taken as settled, is as serious a matter as 
has befallen the Automobile Club for some 
years, though in one sense it is a proof of its 
established position, for Mr. Johnson would 
never, I am sure, leave the club unless he felt 
that it was so solidly based that a change of 
direction would do it little injury. In his 
present sphere Mr. Johnson has given evi- 
dence of abilities of a high order, and it is 
quite natural that others should seek to profit 
by them in larger fields. The secretary has 
seen the club through all its vicissitudes, and 
members will hope that they may not lose 
sight of him as a friend though he says good- 
bye as an official. I believe the club is to 
have some time to train a successor before 
the resignation takes place. 


Lincolnshire Elections. At the annual 
meeting of the Lincolnshire Automobile Club 
just held Sir Hickman B. Bacon was re-elected 
president ; Dr. Cragg, honorary secretary ; 
Mr. W. C. Pennell, chairman ; while among 
the vice-presidents are the Marquis of Exeter, 
Lord Willoughby de Eresby, M.P., Captain 
J. A. Cole, J.P., the high sheriff of the county, 
and Mr. W. Garfit, M.P. After a full discus- 
sion at this meeting, the club declared against 
Mr. Montagu’s bill. 


Maidenhead Moneymaking.— Maidenhead 
has done very well out of its tolls; the 
well-known bridge cost £19,000 and has 
brought in £120,000. Now, however, agita- 
tion has brought motor car tolls down from 
6d. to 2d. Furthermore, if the Town Council 
have their way, the bridge will be freed en- 
tirely and vested in the town authorities for 
ever. Mr. J. Taylor of Eton with Mr. Joseph 
Fulbrook and Mr. Cecil Howlett are the 
leaders in this excellent work. 


An Interesting Purchase. — Mr. Alfred 
Harmsworth during the exposition in Paris 
bought a Lohner-Porsche car, which will pro- 
bably be the only one of its sort in England 
for some time to come. This car is an ordi- 
nary Mercédés with all the gear removed, 
dynamos turned by the motor driving the 
front wheels. I can say from experience 
that the running is exceptionally delightful, 
and I am personally a believer in propelling 
the front wheels rather than the back, but. 
for the rest we must wait the result of tests. 
Mr. Harmsworth drove his new purchase 
home with Mr. Campbell Muir. 


Not Retired.—Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt has 
cabled to a French company of motor builders 
to retain a number for him in the Paris- 
Madrid race, so that the report is evidently 
untrue that he had had enough of speed and 
would race no more. 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND IN HER MOTOR CAR 
The duchess has her hand on the steering wheel. The other members of the group are Mr. and Mrs. Fraser-Tytler of Aldourie Castle and Mr. Clifford 
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AN ACROBATIC 


Herr Grais is exhibiting a wonderfully clever 

and powerful baboon at the Hippodrome. What 

it can do is shown in these pictures, which 

have been specially taken for THe TATLER 

by Mr. George Hana, The creature is very 

strong. It is most amusing to watch its intense 
earnestness 


BABOON 


DHE RATE ER 


AT THE HIPPODR OME. 


Herr Grais, the trainer of this baboon and of 
the smaller monkey which loops the loop on a 
bicycle, has had great experience in training 
monkeys. Some years ago he used to ‘* work '"'— 
that is the technical word—a monkey in a jockey 
act with a donkey, making a little circus on 


the stage 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Holiday Entertainments.—Before these 
lines appear in print every playhouse in the 
country will be crowded with eager sightseers. 
Unfortunately for me the sightseers are so 
eager to be at play that I have to dismiss 
these pages to press before I have time to 
make a tour round the special Christmas en- 
tertainments of London. Suffice it here to 
say that the list in London is increased by the 
reappearance of Buffalo Bill at Olympia. 


Charles Kingsley for Christmas.—Readers 
of these columns, knowing my views on the 
desirability of making Christmas beautiful, 
will not be surprised when I advise them to 
go without fail to the Garrick Theatre to see 
Mr. Rutland Barrington’s version of Charles 
Kingsley’s pretty story, Ze Water Babies. 
It is nearly forty years since Kingsley gave his 
book to the world, and much water has flown 
into the Thames since then. The little 
chimney sweep no longer scrambles up chim- 
neys like Tom, but in essence the story 
remains as true to childish nature as ever. 
So far there is perhaps a lack of laughter 
in the setting, but I do not think that 
is really a matter for regret. Children, 
if one can again put oneself back in their 
mood, like chiefly to be interested. Laughter is 
with them a secondary emotion. The play is 
beautifully staged and delicately acted, 
especially by Miss Nellie Bowman, perhaps 
the cleverest member of a clever family, in 
the part of Tom. She gets admirable assist- 
ance from Miss Mary Collette, Miss Florence 
Hersee, Miss Titheradge, daughter of the 
well-known player, and others. The music 
by Mr. Rosse, Mr. Fox, and the late Mr. 
Alfred Cellier is very pretty. Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier may be well content with his effort 
to bring happiness to thousands of children 
and a real charm to many of their elders. 


“Bethlehem” as a Play.—If not an 
“amusement” Mr. Housman’s Nativity play 
rightly comes under the head of Christmas- 
tide. The theatre was improvised in the great 
hall of the University of London (once the 
Imperial Institute), a room being constructed 
pretty much as if symbolic of the manger by 
temporary canvas walls and a roof. The 
audience was extremely non-theatrical, the 
advanced artistic bodyguard, marked by a 
thousand and: one peculiarities of modes and 
manner, coming forth there in great force. 
There was no applause, and a spirit of entire 
reverence prevailed. Bethlehem is divided 
into’two parts. The first shows the shep- 
herds and the Kings, representing the ends of 
the social line, about to set out to Bethlehem 
to see the Wondrous Sight. The second act 
takes place in the stable ; the Virgin occupies 
the centre part of the stage during the whole 
time, and the shepherds and the Kings 
surround her. The play ends with the flight 
into Egypt. Mr. Gordon Craig’s mounting of 
the play was very characteristic. He went 
back to his monochrome backcloths and 
“streamers.” Some beautiful music, written 
for the play by Mr. Joseph Moorat, aids it 
greatly. 


A King Alfred Play.—Not since we had 
The Sign of the Cross have we seen anything 
like The Christian King in London. It 
belongs to the sincere old school of robustious 
writing and still more robustious acting. A 
great deal of nonsense is spoken about the 
literary play. In nine cases out of ten it is 
marked by an almost total absence of the real 
stage instinct. Mr. Barrett, on the other hand, 
sets to work with the most complete know- 
ledge of the theatre, and even if you are not 
taken in by his effects you cannot fail to be 
interested in the methods by which he in- 
evitably ‘‘ gets there.” He brings, moreover, a 
company that is tuned in unison with his own 
methods. Again, they may be methods which 
have fallen a little into disuse, but they have 
a purposefulness which is so often absent in 
scratch companies. Every actor in 7he 
Christian King belongs to the same school, 
and the result tells. : 


MR. DALLAS WELFORD 


As Bertie Brown in Brown at Brighton at the Avenue 


King Alfred as a Lover.—Mr. Barrett pre- 
sents Alfred struggling between the love of 
two women—the fierce Zebuda and the tender- 
hearted Elswitha. The types are crude but 
they are effective, and serve the playwright’s 
purpose well. Mr. Barrett himself is absolutely 
unchanged. His Christian King and his Chris- 
tianised Pagan are twins, and he even holds 
fast by those tight-fitting costumes which he 
so strangely favours. I like Miss Lillah 
McCarthy very much. She has a curiously 
sinuous presence and a complete mastery of 


her own resources; in fact, she is the best | 


leading lady Mr. Barrett has had for years. 
Less can be said for Miss Latimer, who prc- 
sents us with a somewhat anemic heroine. 
The men are all excellent in their way, espe- 
cially Mr, Carter Edwards and Mr. Wigney 
Percyval. 
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“Brown at Brighton.” —The Avenue has 
reopened with a funny farce, Brown at 
Brighton, in which the funniest thing is 
Mr. Dallas Welford. He made his appear- 
ance on the stage thirteen years ago in 
Robert Buchanan’s play of Zhe Old Home, 
and afterwards filled a number of melo- 
dramatic parts during various stock seasons 
until, in 1893, he joined Morell and 
Mouillot. He was with them for seven years, 
playing in A Woman of No Importance, 
My Friend the Prince (in which he scored 
very heavily), Ze Degenerates, and A Run- 
away Girl. In 1900 Mr. Welford was engaged 
by Mr. Hawtrey to play a fine character part 
in The Man from Blankley’s at the Prince of 
Wales’s. On the withdrawal of that : play 
Mr. Welford went on tour, playing Mr. James 
Welch’s part in Jz the Soup. His next en- 
gagement was to support Mr. Willie Edouin 
in his special production at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
and Liverpool in Of the Rank. Mr. Wel- 
ford comes of a theatrical family, while he 
is a nephew of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Harvey 
of playwriting and acting fame. 


Mr. Hartley Manners.—Mr. Hartley Man- 
ners, who is part author of The Cross-ways, 
recently produced by Mrs. Langtry for a special 
performance at the Imperial Theatre, went to 
America with the company on December 17 
to play his original part—Lord Scarlett— 
during the earlier weeks, at all events, of Mrs. 
Langtry’s tour in the United States. He has 
been an actor now for nearly five years, having 
— although a Londoner — made his _ first 
appearance in Australia as Lord Chetland in 
The Squire of Dames. He had been acting 
in amateur productions previously and re- 
signed them for more serious engagements at 
the instance of his friend, Mr. Charles Cart- 
wright, who was taking a company out to the 
Australian colonies for a six months tour 
in January, 1898. Soon after his return to 


. England Mr. Manners went to the St. James’s 


Theatre for Mr. Alexander’s production of /x 
Days of Old. He also appeared as Laertes 
in Hamlet with Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


Mr. Manners as a Playwright.—Last 
January in a one-act piece of his own, As 
Once in May, produced at the Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Manners played one of the parts, since 
when he has been giving most of his time to 
writing until rehearsals of The Cross-ways 
were begun, A short play of his, A Queen's 
Messenger, in which Miss Granville and Mr. 
Aubrey Smith appeared, made a good impres- 
sion at the Haymarket three years ago. 
When /ris, which is just now making the 
success it deserves in New York, shall have 
ended its run there a new romantic costume 
play in four acts by Mr. Hartley Manners will 
succeed it. In this, asin /ris, the lead will 
be in the hands of Miss Virginia Harned. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell. —I hear that 
Mrs. Campbell is to introduce A/y. and Mrs. 
Daventry to the Americans before she 
returns, Mr. Fred Kerr playing his original 
part. Mr, Daventry I take as a satire on John 
Bull as a husband. 
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Miss Ella Snyder in “The Girl from Kay’s.” 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Ella Snyder plays the part of Mary Methuen in The Girl from Kay's at the Apollo, She is an American and came to this country with The Belle of New York 
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ELE IV Ale ere 


Hana 


ANTOINETTE STERLING'S SON 


A Season of Song.—Christmastide and 
the dawning of the new year is essentially a 
season of song. I wonder how many towns 
in the country are not favoured with The 
Messiah. indeed, some provincial choral 
societies practically exist to give Handel’s 
masterpiece once or twice a year. For all 
they do, not another bar of music might have 
been written since the Hallelujah Chorus 
made his Majesty rise. Londoners will as 
usual get the Royal Choral Society’s render- 
ing of The Messiah at the Albert Hall to- 
morrow. Mr. Newman will celebrate New 
Year’s Day at the Queen’s Hall with one 
of his fine symphony concerts, when Herr 
Strauss’s tone poem, 27x Heldenleben, will be 
given for the second time besides the over- 
ture to the Wetstersinger. Is it Mr. Wood’s 
own liking for Tschaikowsky or a belief that 
a new era began for Europe by the rout of 
Napoleon which makes Mr. Newman promise 
us the great Russian’s pyrotechnic overture, 
“1812,” as the concluding item on the pro- 
gramme? Afropfos of Russia, I may note 
that Kubelik has made a success in his 
Russian tour. 


Mr. Andrew Black.—Mr. Black has been 
introducing Dr. Elgar’s new song, “ The Pipes 
of Pan,” to concert-goers in the country. The 
words are by Mr. Adrian Ross, who is well 
known to readers of these pages. 


Mr. Malcolm Sterling Mackinlay.—Our 
list of baritones, of whom Mr. Black is so good 
an example, has recently been augmented 
by Mr. Malcolm Sterling Mackinlay. He is 
the son of the famous contralto, Madame 
Antoinette’ Sterling, and was born in 
1876. He was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and at the latter university took 
his B.A.-at the age of twenty. His singing 
master was Manuel Garcia, who at the 
age of ninety undertook to teach the son 


MISS AGNES NICHOLLS 


Concert- 


In the 


room. 


‘f his former pupil; and he also studied 
German 7éferfoire under Eugenie Joachim. 
Mr. Mackinlay made his dééu¢ in London in 
May, 1900; since then he has sung at the 
Queen’s Hall Ballad Concerts and the Albert 
Hall, and this season gave at St. James’s Hall 
his fourteenth London recital. 


Miss Iona Robertson.—While on the 
subject of Scots singers I may note Miss Iona 
Robertson, who has been making such a big 
success lately with her delightful rendering of 
Scots and Gaelicsongs. A native of the island 
of Mull, she is also known as an excellent 
dramatic reciter, and it has been a moot ques- 
tion whether the stage or concert platform 
should claim her. She has a very sweet, 
natural voice, and sings the songs of her 
native land very charmingly. She should be 
a great acquisition at the big Scots concerts 
in London, where of late most of the artistes 
have been foreigners, and their pronuncia- 


MR. ANDREW BLACK 


tion of braid Scotch leaves a great deal to be 
desired. The Duke of Argyll, who is a great 
patron of Miss Robertson and a very kind 
friend, advises her to make a speciality of 
Gaelic, and as Gaelic is her mother tongue it 
seems a very good suggestion. 


Miss Agnes Nicholls.—She is a native of 
Cheltenham and received her early education 
at the High School, Bedford. After leaving 
school, and as she displayed great musical 
talent, she studied singing with various Chel- 
tenham professors, and in 1894 was successful 
in gair.ng an oven scholarship at the Royal 
Academy of Music. She remained there for 
six years, her inasicr being Signor Alberto 
Visetti, who took the greatest personal in- 
terest in her, and of whose ability as a teacher 
Miss Nicholls says she cannot speak too 
highly. As a student she took part in many 
concerts and operas, one—Le Roz ’a Dit— 
having been performed before her late Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. Miss Nicholls has a 
beautiful soprano voice, finely cultivated, and 
has sung at nearly all the big provincial con- 
certs as well as at the recent festivals in 
Leeds, Norwich, Worcester, and Hereford. 
She has also made successful appearances ‘in 
London, at the Richter Concerts, and the 
Queen’s Hall and Royal Society’s Concerts. 
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Lafayette 


MR. ARNOLD FOLDESY 


Mr. Arnold Foldesy. — Although his 
age is only twenty Mr. Foldesy has already 
earned for himself an almost world-wide re- 
putation as a ’cellist of the first rank. Born in 
Budapest on September 22, 1882, son of a 
member of the orchestra of the Hungarian 
Opera House, the interest which he showed in 
music at an early age was fostered by his 
father, who began to teach the boy the violin 
when he was five years old. Curiously enough 
the little fellow was exceedingly stubborn 
about standing to practise, so as a sitting- 
down occupation he was allowed to learn the 
violoncello, with which he made such won- 
derful progress that when he was seven he 
played in public at a concert in Budapest. 
Afterwards he became the pupil of Popper 
and has also studied with Becker and with 
Hausman in Berlin. In that city he achieved 
immense success when he played at the Phil- 
harmonic Concert, and before coming to 
London last season he had played in Italy, 
Austria, Roumania, and Bulgaria. His tech- 
nical skill is wonderful and the power and 
richness of his tone remarkable, 


Malle. Cécile Chaminade.—Every concert 
season strengthens the hold of the well-known 
French composer in this country. Her nume- 
rous compositions for the voice and’ piano, so 
full of originality and a certain dainty, delicate 
charm peculiar to herself, are played and sung 
everywhere. She was born in Paris, and at 
an age when little girls are amusing them- 
selves with their dolls she made the piano her 
plaything, and Bizet, who heard her play when 
she was only eight, strongly advised her 
parents to cultivate her undoubtedly great 
musical talents. In addition to songs and 
piano pieces she has written for orchestra, 
solos for violin, and has been lately busy on 
an opera in three acts which is very highly 
spoken of. 
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AT THE EMPIRE 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


EROS is practically no limit to the illusions 

that can be produced by the cinemato- 
graph just as there is practically no limit to 
the names by which this pleasing invention 


MR ERNEST 


Si See 


is known. Whether, however, you call the 
thing a kinetoscopic animatograph or just 
“moving pictures” it has a pretty power to 
deceive the mind that is still fresh and green. 
The illusion at the Empire that is known as 
“The Wonderful Artist” is a forcible illus- 
tration of this, and as it is not unusual to 
connect artists with illustrations everybody 
ought tc be satisfied. The artist in question 
walks on to the screen with the crablike 
motion peculiar even to leading politicians, 
when they are in living pictures, and sketches 


a lady’s face A moment later the face 
obligingly becomes alive, and the artist there- 
fore removes it from his canvas and places 
it on a side table. He then proceeds to draw 
the balance of the lady in instalments suitably 
attired and passes the sections on until she is 
sufficiently complete to be able to step forward 
and bow her acknowledgments to the crowd. 
I have rather a small mind myself and a little 
illusion of this kind fills the bill for me 
amazingly well. 


M: J. Reichen exhibits “ marvellous 

balancing dogs.” At the begin- 
ning of the turn two or three unobtrusive 
leather brief bags are brought on the stage 
and deposited on side tables. Old stagers in 
the audience look interested and await de- 
velopments. They do not like to say any- 
thing, of course, but they feel pretty confident 
that the performing dogs are in those bags ; 
and presently as the bags begin to wobble 
and to show other symptoms of internal 
trouble the old stagers look at each other and 
smile with a confident told-you-so air. When 
the matter is placed beyond doubt by the 
appearance of a perky little head that bobs 
up serenely and inquiringly there is quite a 
roar of laughter in the house. I think it is 
as well that people should be easily amused 
after dinner. It speaks volumes for the 
good digestion that has waited on appetite 
and health on both. I add the last four 
words not because they are necessary to 
round off the period but just to show that I 
am familiar with the quotation. A competent 
journalist will never miss an opportunity of 
airing his knowledge in this way as it prac- 
tically constitutes the only trade advertisement 
the conventions allow him. 


yn most diverting exhibition of bicycle 

polo is given by Messrs. Hanegan, 
Hazelton, Murphy, and Brady. If names 
count for anything Ould Ireland gets the 
scoop on this deal with a glorious emphasis. 
As my own bicycle performances have been 
limited to crouching over a last year’s 
machine and tearfully urging the friend who 
is holding the backbone not to let go for 
heaven’s sake [ find the feats of these gentle- 
men little short of miraculous. They jerk 
the playing ball up and down the stage with 
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the front or back wheel of their machines as 
opportunity offers ; and they seem to be able 
to stop dead within a few inches and to turn 
at pleasure in just the length of the bicycle 
itself. When two of them collide vigorously 
there are no shrieks for help and no ambu- 
lance is sent for. The colliders simply pull 
up short, get off their machines, and with an 
exchange of civilities, which may or may not 
be designedly inaudible, mount again in a 
flash and mingle with the mazy whirl once 
more, 


MR J.REICHEN 


r. R. H. Douglass is described as an 
“eccentric comedian,” but he is really 
an entertainer of the very first class. His 
performance consists in showing how different 
people make speeches, and his range of 
examples extends from the knowing barrister 
to the enthusiast on the drink question, 1 am 
aware that this latter description may leave 
the reader in some doubt as to whether the 
temperance orator was pleading for or against 
the motion, but | found Mr. Douglass’s speech 
equally nebulous. It seen.ed as if the tem- 
perance orator, doubtless finding his thirst 
growing as his speech proceeded, had got his 
metaphors rather wildly mixed. 
AS an exponent of the humorous possibili- 
ties of Euclid’s Elements Mr. Ernest 
Shand is a distinct success. Another item, 
described as the “sevsation of the century,” is 
Mr. Barber’s feat of ‘‘looping the loop.” 1 
think Mr. Barber makes a cardinal mistake in 
not adopting a foreign pseudonym of demo- 
niacal significance—it isso usual in connec- 
tion with this justly celebrated display. The 
looping process is duly performed as_ per 
advertisement ; but I regret I am not sufficient 
of an enthusiast to be able to appreciate the 
true inwardness of this “sensation.” 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


aqebe conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TaTLeER. 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR: or, 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent “Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TaTLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. ‘ issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 


= stalls, or direct from _ the 

Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere. PublishertiGreatm Newsatrest: 
Fetter Li 

Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Tatler.” Eee eae 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS - 


1, The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest ; of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which theit solutions ate written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week, Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly. on 
7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 


one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 

cortespond with the pictures they represent. Y) yy Life Uy Y omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but Y yy Y j “Lord,” “Lady,” “ Sir,” “ Captain,” “ Mr.,” 
each week while the competition fasts a OLA ZZ “Mts.” and “Miss” will not be pic- 
coupon will be printed on_the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, t.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictortally represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appeats, and these coupons, twenty in all, The solution isJohnoHare GOisnchair) in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions. “ Devonshire,” 
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LVI. LVIil. LVI. LIX. LX. 


Each of these pictures represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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A MISTLETOE MISTAKE 


THE TATLER 


A COMPLETE STORY. By Katherine Perry. 


« Vou young scoundrel,” roared my Uncle Ambrose, ‘how dare 
you oppose me? You know I can’t stand opposition ”— 
which, to do him justice, was the simple truth. 

“But,” I said with great show of gentle reasonableness, “ what 
you ask is quite out of the question. And as for Miss Car- 
michael——” 

“Don’t speak of her!” yelled the old gentleman, now almost 
apoplectic ; “‘she’s a tow-headed camel, an overgrown doll, father 
an out-and-out cad, no family, no beauty, nothing but money. 
While Phyllida Anston, your seventh cousin on my side of the 
family ’'d have you know, sir, is a thoroughbred, a fascinator, the 
wife I’ve picked out for you, sir; and if you refuse to marry her 
—if you refuse, I say——” 


“You'll cut me off with a shilling, uncle?” I supplied meekly. . 


It seemed to be due about there. The whole thing was so 
deliciously eighteenth century. Uncle Ambrose, florid, white- 
moustached, tyrannical, clad in a Persian dressing gown girt 
about his pompous contour with barbaric cord and tassel, bullying 
me—his scapegrace nephew and heir-on-approval—into marrying his 
orphan ward whom I had never seen and whose name, moreover, 
was Phyllida—was it from Goldsmith or from Sheridan we were 
plagiarising ? That we were in a modern house whose columns 
overlooked Hyde Park did not dilute the illusion, for Uncle 
Ambrose’s temper was too truly eighteenth century, and I, to com- 
plete the analogy, was arrayed in the satin small-clothes, full-skirted 
coat, and Mechlin ruffles of a Charles Surface, for the avuncular 
summons had drawn me from my room just as I had been trying on 
my costume for the Chrismas-eve ball that night. 

My last dutiful remarks had left my Uncle Ambrose glaring. 

“Tt was no threat, sir; I do not stoop to threats. But I do 
insist on my right to your consideration, to your sense of filial duty, 
for I have been to you asa father. Don’t set up your will against 
mine,” he exploded as I strove to speak. ‘Don’t repeat any of 
those imbecile objections. What if you have never seen her? You 
soon shall; and as for her charm, her suitability, I answer for all 
that—I, who know woman !” 

He had always been awfully good to me I thought as I strolled 
down the corridor, and his temper was more spectacular than 
dangerous after all. Still, it was a tactless trick of him to take the 
occasion of one of his own famous holiday house parties to ram 
this orphan-ward business down my throat, and I felt called upon to 
resent it. And the serious way in which he had taken my attentions 
to Marion Carmichael—the mildest),kind of civilities; but reports 
that come through maiden aunts are generally of the crescendo order. 
He had not been very open to explanation, however, and if he chose 
to believe exaggerations it was not my fault. 

Revolving these thoughts I was slowly passing the drawing- 
room, where the early winter twilight had already gathered. 
Suddenly at the far end of the room, brightened a bit by the fire, I 
caught sight of a girlish figure in a red satin blouse lounging on a 
cushioned divan in a way that suggested sleep. 1 remembered that 
Miss Carmichael had worn a red blouse at lunch ; it must be she and 
very much alone I thought as I glanced around the deserted hall and 
rooms. I tiptoed over the Turkish rugs, approaching her from the 
“ three-quarter-back” as the photographers say, and was just bending 
over her when I saw that the head on the cushion was not the care- 
ful blonde Pompadour of Miss Carmichael but a mass of chestnut 
ripples framing a sleeping face totally strange to me. It was the 
loveliest face I had ever seen, with red lips slightly parted, and I did 
not baulk aminstant at fate’s substitution. But the deed that was 
meant as a fling at my uncle became in the doing the sweetest thing 
| had ever known. Slowly the curling: lashes lifted and two big 
brown eyes looked at me without fear, without surprise, with quite 
another expression, I swear, that set my heart thumping, and the 
lips I had just kissed said: softly, “Oh, how I could love you if you 
were only real !” 

Then with a regretful little sigh the brown eyes closed and were 
Morpheus’s own again. 

I stood motionless with astonishment that gradually grew into 
comprehension. The girl, probably some new guest arrived by the 
afternoon train, had found no one about on her arrival and had 
wandered in here by the fire, and tired from her journey had fallen 
asleep in the pleasant dusk. Somehow my noiseless appearance in 
“raiment of romance” had seemed part of her dream, and so she 
still thought me as she dreamed on. With the strangest feelings I 
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watched the flushed cheeks and the rise and fall of the misleading 
red blouse, and then I went away as quietly as I had come knowing 
that something wonderful had happened—what I could hardly tell. 
If she thought me a shadowy gallant of long ago perhaps she was 
a Christmas Eve ghost, a lovely mistletoe sprite conjured up by the 
firelight and my imagination. But no ghost had lips like those. 1 
could feel them still, unresisting. 

I was due to dine that night with Dan Lawton, and it was 
fortunate that the familiar two miles to his place were made by a 
horse who knew the road for my head was in too great a whirl to 
give him much attention. Although a good dinner is supposed to 
make a man expansive, and Dan and I were alone, I could not bring 
myself to speak of what was uppermost in my mind, He is such a 
good sort, quiet and comprehending, that I have made him my soul’s 
dumping ground from our days at Oxford unto this present. Yet 
every time I was about to tell him of that girl—or ghost—I could not 
quite do it, and my desire for his sympathy over Uncle Ambrose’s 
preposterous demand had quite disappeared. Somehow my aged 
relative did not seem half as unreasonable in the light of a certain 
possibility that had occurred to me. So Dan and I talked desultorily 
of old times and my three prettiest cousins (he was in love with them 
all and it kept him busy) until it was time to bring him back with 
me to the fancy ball. He drove, and I did not say half-a-dozen words 
to the mile except to deny indignantly what he chose to call my 
“well-known partiality for showy blondes,” a coarse accusation and 
totally untrue. 

We went directly to my room and I helped him into his rig, 
copied from one of Vibert’s cardinals and suggested by the natural 
tonsure with which Dan was adorned. I was glad to put on my 
eighteenth-century clothes again; they seemed to bring me nearer 
to her. 

Arm in arm we descended the stairs and found the house party 
in various striking transformations and early guests already arriv- 
ing. Uncle Ambrose stood by the ball-room door assuming no 
more motley character than his own and wearing no unusual 
adjunct to his evening clothes except a small bronze medal proclaim- 
ing him a member of the Royal Entomological Society of Holland. 
At sight of me he frowned prodigiously, and taking me by the arm 
with grasp of firm intention he marched me up to a. Watteau 
shepherdess with cherry-coloured ribbons in her curls. 

‘*Phyllida, my dear,” he said addressing her, “permit me to 
present your seventh cousin, Oliver Roland.” And to me, “ This is 
Miss Phyllida Anston of whom you have heard me speak, sir.” 

With a last black-and-bluing pressure upon my arm he strode off 
to his hospitable duties, at least I suppose so, for I did not look around. 
I was busy watching two cheeks flame to match the ribbons in the 
curls above and two eyes widen with startled recognition and drop 
in confusion. 

“ Then you were—you were—after all,” murmured the shepherdess 
lucidly, 

“No,” I replied, “‘ I was not—at the time. 
so since ; or, as you say, after @//.” 

As I spoke my heart was singing a Christmas anthem to the 
goodness of Uncle Ambrose. If a lifetime spent in carrying out his 
admirable plan would atone 

In a moment she had regained her self-possession and raised her 
eyes to mine with a firm and guarded smile. 

“Let us stand nearer the door,” she suggested in the tone of one 
ready, if necessary, to use a monkey-wrench to change the subject ; 
“then we can watch the people and guess who they are.” 

“Very well,” I replied ; “ but guess carefully—costumes are so 
misleading.” 

This remark must have been tactless, for the shepherdess turned 
quite away from me, and I noticed that the back of her neck was 
unusually pink even for a person in her exposed calling. 

“ Mr. Roland,” she began, facing me with dignity. 

“Cousin Oliver, if you will,” I corrected—* the sacred ties of 
kinship, you know.” 

“In their seventh dilution ? 
dreams, they say, go by contraries.” 

‘And realities by parallels?” I inquired deferentially. 

At this she dropped her silly toy crook with most uncalled-for 
clatter, and Dan in passing must needs pick it up and return it with 
much time-consuming conversation. After standing it a while I told 
him that cousin Alice was in the conservatory, Cousin Bess in the 


I have only become 


Very well then, Cousin Oliver, 
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library, and Cousin Jean on the stairs with a red-headed Romeo, at 
which triplex hint he did take his departure with a look he meant 
to be subtly sigitificant. 

The rest of the evening is somewhat chaotic in my memory. 
Twice I was brutally dragged away to dance with other girls—I 
didn’t notice who they were—and there were several men who 
showed an infuriating fondness for Watteau charms, but for the 
most part Phyllida and I danced and talked and sat in corners in a 
way that I afterwards heard caused comment. But so elusive did she 
seem that when the clock struck twelve and she did not disappear I 
was immensely relieved. As we passed Miss Carmichael once or twice 
during the evening I felt a vague impulse to apologise to Phyllina 
for a mistake it would have been hard to explain and most un- 
desirable to rectify. I also remember that in saying good night to 
Uncle Ambrose in the smoking-room at 4.15 I observed a halo 
not of nicotine origin surrounding his benevolent baldness. 

The perfumed dusk of a spring twilight lay over Uncle Ambrose’s 
gardens. Phyllida and I had been walking on the terrace after 
dinner while two maiden aunts discussed us from a distant piazza 
and the click of the good old gentleman’s billiard balls could be 
heard as he diligently played pool all by himself. Queer how some 
men prefer to do things like that on a moonlight night. I had 
been reminiscencing with Phyllida com amore and in detail, but 
what I was leading up to could not be said on the terrace—for 
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“Let us go in now,” I suggested rather abruptly. 

“Oh, no,” she exclaimed, “it is so lovely out here.” 

“Please,” I urged. “It is just a fancy of mine ; won’t you humour 
1b? 

I led her in at the French window and through the dim drawing- 
room to a divan by the empty fireplace. 

“ Phyllida,” I said as | bent close to her, “you insist on saying 
that the first time we met was at the Christmas-Eve ball when Uncle 
Ambrose brought us together. But you know perlectly well that 
there was a meeting before that—here where we are now.” 

‘Oh, that one didn’t count,” she protested ; ‘‘it wasn’t a meeting 
exactly. Neither of us knew who the other one was, and I was 
asleep—and you were only a part of a dream.” 

“Just what the Sleeping Beauty said to the Prince after the Prime 
Minister presented him. But it did count, and the first words you 
said to me, ‘How I could love you if you were only real!’ Do you 
remember them, dear ?” 

“J think you are just as nice in these clothes,” she murmured 
shyly smoothing the sleeve of my dinner coat but avoiding my eyes. 

“Phyllida,” I said, catching her hands, “there isn’t any mistletoe 
now, and I am only your very real and anxious twentieth-century 
lover. If I should kiss you again would you be as kind ?” 

She leaned her head back against the cushions as on that 
winter afternoon, and while her eyelids closed over a light that 
neither mocked nor denied she whispered, ‘‘ There is only one way 


reasons, 


for you to find out.” 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES’ FOR ‘THIS: SERIES. ~~ 


I. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from .December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these.a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the-second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the first 
acrostic (dated December 31) must be de- 
livered not later.than first post on Monday, 
January 12. 


6. Solutions should be accompanied by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“*Made-up” names are the best. Female 


diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
. name and address must also be sent in, All 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 10 
(Fifth Series) 


tJ fe) V (E) 

2. U N I (CORN) 
34eSieal ds Deeav eel 

aed fe) L By 

scl AC MiIleM oO 

Gia TAT ee eRe ON 


Justin H. McCarthy, author of If I Were King at the 
St. James's Theatre. Villon, the hero. 

3. Or ‘* Sybil." ‘‘ Sal’ is accepted. 5. See Cymbeline. 
6. ‘ Nelson "’ and “‘ Norwegian ’’ are accepted. 

Correct answers to No. 10 have been received from— 
Amy, Atcho, Arnim, Atta, Aar, Almeria, Ave, Ashbury, 
Antonio, Aylwards, Alstrumeria, Ayacanora, Aat, As- 
piring, Alex, Bonaccord, Boveen, Bhong, Bentrovato, 
Braemar, Blacktag, Bonito, Barnby, Berth, Bairnie, 
Bydand, Bogey, Bosmere, Barney, Babu, Barum, Blackie, 
Chippie, Chunar, Cardo, Canadienne, Cuthbert, Chums, 
Cass, Chinka, Calpe, Chloe, Candid, Charter-party, 
Cornuto, Darkie, Droit, Devonia, Daddy, Dolittle, 
Dahlia, Dodo, Donna, Depot, Dodie, Ellhay, Edina, 
Elma, Ellart, Eblow, Ercles, Eitak, Evilo, !Eilia, Ferret, 
Glevum, Gipsy, Grampian, Gogo, Gallagher, Guessaright, 
Golo, Grappler, Guernsey, Hopeful, Hyenna, Haiya, 
Haskell, Heath, Heckle, Hibernia, Ignota, Iolanthe, 
Isis, Intombi, Irene, Ibby, Jap, Jackjill, Jinko, Japanese, 
Jako, Kispig, Kinbuck, Khyum, Keb, Kilton, Keys, Ko, 
Leslie, Leafrule, Lorelei, Libys, Lombardisme, Locomo- 
bile, Lav, Lanrie,, Lavram, Micat, Morna, Monachus, 
Mummer, Moonface, Major, Minerva, Madcap, Minorca, 
Nimble, Nutcombe, Nibs, Novara, Novice, Nedals, Nick, 


Double Acrostic No. 1 
(Sixth Series) 


To all our readers. In the blithe new year 
We hope for you the best—put briefly here. 


. We see it shining from the fire within 
Through the unshuttered windows. 
ans 


Says ‘come 


. The answer was in the affirmative, 
But 'twas a Frenchman said it—all alive. 

. “ What are the?" said the turfite to the man 
Who makes.a book before the race began. 


. By the false help of this deceitful fair 
They took the strong man—she cut off his hair. 


Explanations must be given. Incomplete solutions may 
possibly count 


Natas, Norvic, Outsider, Owen, Oh-girls, Ooloo, Ouard, 
Old-cleeve, Ovinus, Oubit, Pharaoh, Polyanthus, Perhaps, 
Phunga, Porcupine, Pongkyle, Pippip, Pollux, Paris, 
Paddy, Ryde, Ranelagh, Reel, Roma, Rockaway, She, 
Stormcloud, Schvudze, Snogrops, Seamus, Sec, Shuffle- 
feet, St. Quentin, Solvo, Sweetbriar, Shaitan, Square, 
Topper, Tussock, Tyne, Trebor, Twoees, Toddles, 
Tinker, Toby, Truth, Trottiwee, Tina, Triesto, Teloc, 
Usher, Ulysses, Unclestout, Ubique, Vigilo, Valentine, 
Verax, Victor, Waherne, Wynell, Warwick, Wyandotte, 
We-two, Westwater, Wyst, Winifred, Xenophon, Ydob, 
Yardes, Yoko, Yevrah, Yaddo, Yadillah, Zazel, Zuan, 
Zeta, Zingari.- 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 11 
(Fifth series) 


Cds I M 
2 0 B { 
Style U N (A) 
(isd, A Cc 
5 Me Ur LE 


1. ‘Regardless of grammar, they;cried ‘ That's him'"'; 
see ‘‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims "’ in the Ingoldsby Legends. 
2. Nigger deity or demon, 3. ‘‘Luna,’’ the moon, 4. Sir 
Lancelot du Lac. 

Correct answers to No, 11 have been received from— 
Alstrumeria, Ave, Aaronsrod, Ashbury, Amenartas, Al- 
meria, Antonio, Aylwards, Alex, Aenea, Ayacanora, Aar, 
Aston, Aat, Babu, Bogey, Bairnie, Blackie, Berth, Boveen, 
Blacktag, Bosmere, Barum, Bishke, Barnby, Bydand, 
Bhong, Bonito, Bentrovato, Canadienne, Candid, Chloe 
Chunar, Cardo, Calpe, Cornuto, Cuthbert, Cass, Chinka, 
Chippie, Cetege, Dawn, Donna, Dodo, Depot, Darkie, 
Dodie, Dolittle, Droit, Daddy, Decem, Devonia,: Eilia, 
Evergreen, Evilo, Eitak, Essendon, Edina, Eblow, 
Ellhay, Elma, Ellart, Florodora, Ferret, Glevum, Gipsy, 
Golo, Gallagher, Guernsey, Gogo, Grappler, Guessaright, 
Grampian, Haiya, Hibernia, Heckle, Haskell, Hyenna, 
Heath, Hyffu, Ignota, Irene, Ibby, Intombi, Iolanthe, 
Isis, Ivy, Juliet, Jackjill, Jako, Jap, Ko, Kilton, Keys, 
Kispig, Khyum, Libys, Locomobile, Lavram, Lybis, 
Leafrule, Lorelei, Lay, Lombardisme, Madcap, Marand, 
Monachus, Major, Moonface, Mourino, Morna, Minorca 
Mummer, Micat, Minerva, Natas, Norvic, Nibs, Nedals, 
Nick, Nutcombe, Novice, Novara, Oubit, Oh-girls, Odnil, 
Old-cleeve, Ovinus, Ooloo, Outsider, Ouard, Piebald, 
Pippip, Paris, Pingpong, Piffle, Pongkyle, Paddy, Per- 
haps, Pharaoh, Pollux, Porcupine, Rockaway, Ryde, 
Reel, Roma, Rabbithutch, Ranelagh, Robin, Rita, 
Sperans, Shufflefeet, St. Quentin, Solvo, Stormcloud, 
Shaitan, Sturford, Sec, Square, She, Schvudze, Snogrops, 
Toby, Truth, Tyne, Trebor, Topper, Tinker, Taainga, 
Toddles, Teloc, Tribulation, Tafwade, Tussock, Tina, 
Triesto, Trottiwee, Ulysses, Uncle-stout, Ubique, Usher, 
Valentine, Verax, Victor, We-two, Waherne, Winifred, 
Warwick, Westwater, Wynell, Wyst, Xenophon, Yaddo, 
Yadillah, Yevrah, Yoko, Ydob, Zeta, Zingari, Zazel, 
Zuan, 

“Gallagher "’ is credited with No.9. No answer to 
No. 9 arrived from ‘ Ivy," 

The Acrostic Editor returns warm thanks and the 
compliments of the season to the many solvers who have 
sent him good wishes and cards, They are too numerous 
for him to answer by letter. 
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“PRIMAVERA,” BY MISS VERA CHRISTIE. NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE NEW GALLERY, REGENT STREET 


Miss Christie is a promising young artist. She is a niece of Sir Douglas Straight, the editor of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” 
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Current Games, 


A Promising Team.—Though the 
Canadian football players have only been able 
to win the first of the four matches they have 
as yet played there is plenty of good material 
in the team to justify the belief that with more 
experience they will be seen to advantage. 
Though in British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
the Rugby Union rules prevail in their entirety 
in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which 
furnish at least one-half of the players, there 
obtains a Bowdlerised game which provides 
for rouges, safety touches, and such like varia- 
tions of minor points. Selected as the team 
have been, moreover, from centres so wide 
apart and fromso many different clubs it is not 
surprising that want of condition was accom- 
panied by lack of combination in the earlier 
matches. At present their combination is 
decidedly faulty, and they have much to learn 
of the real science of the game. The half 
backs have a tendency to get very offside, and 
the forwards have much to learn in the art 
of packing. Of pace, on the other hand, 
most of them have plenty, and as they can 
stay to the bitter end they should develop 
eventually into a good.side. 


The First International.— The possi- 
bilities of the English fifteen in the first 
international of the season at Swansea on 
January Io are naturally the chief theme for 
discussion in Rugger football circles just at 
the moment. The opinion of the best judges in 
Wales is that the side to represent the Princi- 
pality will again be very strong, though 
unfortunately just at the moment, owing to 


THE CANADIAN TEAM OF FOOTBALLERS NOW ON TOUR 


Sports, 


accidents, more than one of the best men are 
incapacitated, which was the cause of the 
Welsh committee deciding to defer the selec- 
tion of the players to oppose England for a 
fortnight. On the other hand, I know one of 
quite the most experienced of the Welsh 
governing body who doubts the team being 
quite up to the form of last season. 


North v. South.—The North v. South 
match at Blackheath was, on the whole, much 
better worth watching than such trial games 
generally are. Itis true there was no combina- 
tion at all and nota superfluity of skill among 
the Southern three-quarters, but both sets of 
forwards were above the average, and the 
Northern three-quarter line on the whole 
combined well. The conspicuous failures of 
the match were Raphael and Gamlin, and 
although the latter has been chosen for the 
“Rest” against Durham I hardly think the 
selection committee can pick him for England. 
He was directly responsible for the three tries 
scored for the North, and possesses neither 
the pace nor the tackling power one expects 
to see in an international full-back. Walker 
not only tackled with much greater certainty 
but fielded the ball far more cleanly and 
accurately, Raphael had apparently not 
recovered from his injury in the ’varsity 
match ; at any rate he was limping slightly 
when he came on the ground, and he could 
neither run, pass, nor field. The two best 
halves were unquestionably Hulme and 
Dillon. Stoop did not play up to his form in 
the ’varsity match and Oughtred was some- 
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and Pastimes. 


what slow. Individually Forrest and Simpson 
were the best three-quarters on the ground, 
but Forrest received far less assistance from 
his partners than the Northumberland man. 


A Question of Personality.—A corre- 
spondent from Leeds, who omits to sign his 
name, writes me a most indignant letter 
apropos of a suggestion I made last week 
that a possible cause in the falling off in the 
attendance at county cricket matches was the 
lack of great personalities in the cricket world 
to-day. 1am severely taken to task by this 
patriotic Yorkshireman for having omitted 
F. S. Jackson, Rhodes, and Hirst from my 
list of those cricketers whose presence in a 
side materially affect the gate. I can assure 
my indignant friend that no slight was intended 
to the champion county. Beyond all doubt 
the Yorkshire team is a bigger “ draw” than 
any other county eleven, but I was discussing 
the magnetic power—a power which [ 
attempted to define as skill plus individuality 
—possessed by certain cricketers such as 
“WwW. G.,” A. E. Stoddart, and Lohmann 
considered merely as units without reference 
to the eleven they happened to be playing for. 


A Matter of Definition.—Mr. Jackson, 
Rhodes, and Hirst are all magnificent 
cricketers, and if I particularly wanted to win 
a match against Australia I would rather 
have them on my side than any three other 
men in England, but none of the three, apart 
from his skill and pluck, stands absolutely 
differentiated from other cricketers in the same 
way that W. G., for example, once stood, or 


Hembry 


IN ENGLAND 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—R. H. Britten, E. M. Phillips; second row—S. S. Dumoulin, N. C. Ogilvie, C. MacDonald, H. Fenarty, 
O. Ravdle; third row—dJ. P. Craig, S. Bauld, C. W. Darling, J. W. S. MacClure (captain), J. Powers, K. Scholfield, J. Purvis, W. R. Marshall; front row— 


A. Gillespie, G. W. W. Farrell, A. Clifford Jack 
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Mr. C. I. Thornton or Ranji. Of course this 
is a mere matter of opinion and not a 
question to be settled by argument. It all 
tu.ns on the definition of personality. I never 
intended to convey the impression that the 
expert is attracted to a cricket match for the 
same reason as is the man in the street. 
Many first-class cricketers I know would 
prefer to see L. C. H. Palairet bat on a fast 
wicket than to watch Mr. Jessop hitting sixers, 
and a good piece of bowling by Rhodes gives 
the expert—provided he does not happen to 
be batting against him—zesthetic pleasure of 
a high order, but the spectators whose six- 
pences support county cricket are not experts. 


Californian Cricket. — P. F. Warner 
seems to have carried to America with him 
his liking for every sort of clime and wicket, 
as ina match played by Lord Hawke’s eleven 
against an eighteen of California he scored 
52 out of a total of 155, to which B, J. T. 
Bosanquet contributed 50 not out. The ground 
was entirely devoid of grass, and each umpire 
carried a broom’ with which to sweep the 
wicket after each over. W. B. Richardson, 
who played a few seasons ago for Surrey, made 
top score for California. The match was 
limited to one innings. Lord Hawke’s men 
won by three wickets. 


An Excellent Number.—The Shooting 
Times, edited by Mr. Arthur Bonsall, sends 
me its Christmas number, full of good sporting 
illustrations and material of interest to lovers 
of dogs and birds. 


Possible Internationals.—Although the 
first of the Association international matches 
is still some way off, the football scribes, I see, 
are already beginning to pick a possible team 
to represent England. Of goalkeepers of the 
highest class there is no lack, and England is 
also well provided for in the back division. 


The real crux is the constitution of the for- 
ward line. The wings are not the difficulty ; 
B. O. Corbett, Bloomer, Cox, Settle, Turner, 
Simmons of West Bromwich, Hogg, and 
Goddard form some excellent material, but 
the centre is another matter altogether. Since 
1894 till last year the committee had never to 
trouble their heads about a centre, but the 
retirement of G. O. Smith has created a most 
uncomfortable hiatus. I have seen most sof 
the Southern centres play this season but I 
do not fancy that any of them will catch the 
committee’s eye, unless, indeed, young Wood- 
ward has a long odds chance. Raybould of 
Liverpool and Lee of West Bromwich havea 
certain reputation in League circles—but I 
distrust League centres. 


A Famous Bookmaker.—Mr. R. H. Fry, 
who died comparatively suddenly last week, 
was the best-known bookmaker in England. 
He started life as a draper’s assistant in 
Liverpool, but being gifted with a perfect 
genius for mental arithmetic he soon de- 
termined to turn his ability to some trade 
which promised him more opportunity for his 
talents, and in a lucky moment for himself 
selected the turf. No one could be more 
unlike the typical bookmaker than R. H. Fry. 
Austere of feature and perfectly quiet both in 
voice and manner he looked far more like a 
prosperous merchant than a layer of odds. 
Although from time to time he won immense 
sums of money it is probable that he was not 
nearly as rich as was popularly supposed 
owing to the number of defaulting clients he 
did business with from time to time. He had 
a magnificent house at West Norwood, where 
he was the most generous friend to the poor. 
Like all Devonshire men he never forgot the 
county of his birth, and many a poor man in 
Lynton, his native town, will be poorer still by 
the death of Mr. Fry. 


THE TATLER 


Tottenham and the Cup. — On paper 
Tottenham does not appear to have much of a 
chance against West Bromwich Albion in the 
first round of the Cup, but many things may 
happen before next February. The Albion’s 
defeat by Sheffield Wednesday, occurring on 
the same day as Tottenham’s easy victory 
over Queen’s Park Rangers, seems to show 
that the League leaders are becoming slightly 
stale while the Spurs are recovering their best 
form, The match is exciting an enormous 
amount of interest in the Tottenham district, 
and I| hear that the secretary is already being 
flooded with applications for tickets. If the 
West Bromwich team brings many of its 
followers with it it is more than probable that 
the ground will be too small for the number 
of would-be spectators. The Tottenham 
committee, however, are a business-like body 
of men and there is nothing to fear on the 
score of defective preparations on their part. 
Any difficulty that may arise will probably be 
in connection with the railway arrangements. 
The suburban traffic from Liverpool Street 
is uncomfortably large on ordinary Saturdays, 
and the influx of an extra 20,000 or 30,000 
might easily disorganise it altogether. 


Wales v. England.—The decision of the 
selection committee of the Welsh Union to 
postpone the selection of the fifteen to meet 
England until January 3 is good policy. The 
decision has been connected with the truism 
that it is unwise to show one’s hand to an 
opponent. The fortnight’s interval will allow 
of further guesses at, and suggestions for, 
the selection of the side for the vacancy 
caused by Gwyn Nicholl’s regrettable accident. 
There have been rumours of playing Skrin- 
shire and Strand-Jones in the position, but 
there are many who would never trust the 
Blackheath man after his bad judgment in 
the Irish match at Cardiff four seasons ago 


Hembry 


THE ULSTER FIFTEEN AGAINST WHOM THE CANADIAN TEAM PLAYED RECENTLY 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row— 


H. Adams, T. Holmes, R. Aicken, |. G. Davidson, M. Bryce Smith, A. Irvine; middle row—F. Smith, 


J. Fulton, A. Tedford, F. Gardiner, G. Bradshaw, R. Edwards; front row—B. Clements, H. Ball, E. Clements 
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NOTES FROM THE HUNTING FIELD. 


The Garth.—For no less than half a century were the Garth 
Foxhounds hunted by the sportsman whose name they bear. In 1852 
Mr. T. C. Garth took over the country from Mr. Wheble. He 
began his mastership in a modest fashion with a couple of dog 
hounds and three bitches, but his fine judgment in breeding enabled 
him soon to bring his pack to a high state of perfection. For many 
years the Garth hounds have been of the highest class and character ; 
they combine size with quality and are especially 
noted for their power of scent, which is very neces- 
sary in the somewhat rough country hunted by the 
Garth. The hounds hunt four days a week, and 
many of the followers come from town as the meets 
can be reached from Reading, Wokingham, and 
Twyford, which are fairly easy railway journeys from 
London. 


A Veteran Master of Hounds.—Mr. T. C. Garth 
was one of the best-known and most respected 
masters of hounds in the country. A typical English 
squire he showed sport to a large number of 
hunting men of the past and present genera- 
tions. Many service men have pleasant recol- 
lections of days spent with Mr. Garth and his 
hounds, for his extensive country included 
Aldershot on the south. At great personal 
expense Mr. Garth hunted the country for fifty 
years, carrying the horn himself and controlling 
all the affairs of the hunt with a keenness and 
energy that showed no abatement even when 
‘ he had turned eighty years of age. His hunts- 
men were always well mounted, and 
everything in the field and kennel was 
always done extremely well. Mr. Garth 
has quite recently been the recipient of a 
testimonial in the form of a solid silver 
statuette representing him on his favourite 
hunter, Harlequin, and with three hounds 
at foot. Prince Christian was to have 
made the presentation, but in his unavoid- 
able absence Sir Warwick Morshead took 
his place. 


The Present Master.—Mr. R. H. Gosling, who has taken up 
the mastership of the hunt, had no light task before him in following 
such a predecessor, but the success which has attended his efforts so 
far this season has reassured members that their interests will be 
well looked after arid that the traditions of the hunt will be preserved. 
It has rightly been decided that the pack shall permanently bear the 
name of the grand old sportsman who presided over it for fifty years. 
Before the opening of this season Mr. Gosling 
celebrated his accession to office by erecting new 
kennels at Beenham Heath, Waltham, and by 
appointing Bert Thatcher from the Northumber- 
land and Berwickshire as huntsman. 


Another Veteran M.F.H.—Mr. T. C. Garth 
did not, however, hold the record as a veteran 
master. This honour belongs to Mr. John 
Crozier, who has presided over the destinies of a 
hunt for no less than sixty-three years. In 1839 
two years after the accession of Queen Vic- 
toria—Mr, Crozier, who was seventeen years of 
age at the time, succeeded to the mastership of 
the Threlkeld Hounds as they were then called. 
In 1870 they changed their name to the Blen- 
cathra Hounds, Mr. Crozier still continuing as 
master and remaining so at the present time. 
So long ago as 1855 Mr. Crozier received a pre- 
sentation from the farmers and followers of the 
hunt “as a mark of their esteem for his conduct 
in maintaining a pack of foxhounds as tending 
to the benefit of the flockmasters and the 
pleasures of the lovers of the chase.” The 
gratitude of the flockmasters was on account of the 
havoc which the foxes—very plentiful in that part 
of Cumberland—used to work on the mountain 
sheep. Last year the Blencathra Hounds 
accounted for no fewer than thirty brace of foxes. 


MR. R. H. GOSLING 
Master of the Garth Foxhounds 


CYCLISTS AT A MEET OF THE GARTH 
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The Wire Difficulty.—The Grafton Hunt has taken practical 
steps for stopping the erection of barbed wire fences in its country by 
offering prizes of the value of £50 to the farmer who shall cut and 
lay in a workmanlike manner the greatest length of hedges in pro- 
portion to the size of his farm. There are two classes, one for 
farmers occupying over 200 acres and the/other for small tenant 
farmers. The aim is to encourage farmers to take up the 

question of hedge-cutting on lines which shall induce the 

growing of hedges capable of fencing in stock without 

resort to wire. At a time when the wire danger has just 

been brought home again to hunting men by the disaster 
which met the Cotswold huntsman, Charles 
Travess, it would be well if other hunts were 
to follow the good example of the Grafton. 


A One-horse Country.—For the poor man— 
“the one-horse man”—who cannot afford to 
hunt with the more fashionable packs such as 
the Kildares, the Duhallows, or the Meaths, 
Ireland offers good chances of enjoyable sport 
in out-of-the-way districts. The country in west 
Cork is an admirable case in point. It is very 
rough and “ sporting” with many hills, some of 
them half-clothed with straggling woods that 
afford shelter for woodcock ‘and foxes. There 
are stretches of heather and a fine variety of 
jumps, including stone walls of all sizes and 
heathery banks. Foxes are found in the hills 
as well as in the woods. The country is all in 
the fox’s favour with its furzy hill sides, in- 
numerable holes, and rocky fastnesses. But 
although it is hard to kill it affords some 
admirable runs. The coverts are close 
together ; none of the meets are more than 
seven or eight miles from the kennels, and 
one horse easily ought to be able to manage 
the two days a week on which the hounds 
go out. 


Truly Irish.—Here is a hunting incident 
direct from Ireland which has its humorous 
side. A south country hunt had assembled 
for its meet when there arrived on the scene a solemn ambassador 
from the League accompanied by a crowd with sticks and staves. 
Making his way to the master he began a long oration advising him 
to draw off and go home as soon as possible. Suddenly in the 
middle of the harangue a fox started. In a moment hounds were off 
in full cry accompanied by friends and enemies in hot pursuit, and 
one of the best runs of the season was obtained. 


HOUNDS 
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In the Days of our Grandmothers.— 
Some in rags and some in jags, 
And some in velvet gown, 

runs the old song. It needs transposing, 
however, for we are nearly a@// in velvet gown 
nowadays, and from paletot to blouse—7odbe 
de soirée or toilette de visite—it is just the 
same; the vogue for velvet is enlarging its 
boundaries like the circles ona pond disturbed 
by a pebble. Inthe youth of our mothers and 
grandmothers every woman’s ambition ran to 
a black velvet gown for evening wear. No 
matter how contented her 
disposition might ‘be she 
dreamt of that “robe” by 
night and thought of it by 
day. Its soft, intense, and 
withal most becoming black- 
ness like a midnight,sky, the 
luxurious richness of its folds, 
and the long sweep of its 
train never ceased to haunt 
her, and it was usually the 
first item she “put down” 
upon her trousseau list when 
her future lord and master, 
gallant and “ Dundreary” 
whiskered as one sees him in 
the back numbers of 
Punch, claimed her 
“hand” with due 
formality. And what 
velvet it was where- 
of her gown was 
fashioned! Soft as 
a roseleaf, with a 
magnificent . “pile” 
and a silk back that 
it was a shame to 
hide, one can hardly 
wonder that the 
happy owner wore it 
for a lifetime and 
passed it on to her 
descendants in company with 
her jewels and old lace. Do 
you remember the brown 
velvet “ pelisse” of poor little 
Amelia Osborne—her wed- 
ding garments that suited her 
so well, and in which she 
won her shy little victory 
over the hearts of the young 
subalterns in her husband’s 
regiment? We have come 
back to that “ pelisse” again 
in 1903, and have found it 
every whit as becoming as 
Amelia did when she wore 
it sitting demurely in her 
carriage by the side of the sparkling Becky. 
Something of the same description I have in 
my mind now —seen at one of the smartest of 
West-end mantle makers, fashioned in chest- 
nut-brown velveteen, with a deep shawl collar 
of sable and a wide border of sable at the hem, 
the fronts caught together with tasselled silk 
“Brandenburgs.” Short paletot sacs of black 


velvet trimmed with ermine and softened with 
lace are immensely popular, with sleeves 
sometimes slashed up with satin or even 
pleated chiffon. These are by no means too 
heavy for walking, and may be supplemented 
with a big grannie muff of velvet and ermine. 


Sales in General.—Just now we are 
thinking of very 
little save bar- 
gains; —_every- 
thing else since 


A CHARMING DINNER GOWN 


Of ivory crépe de chine, trimmed with lace and adorned with pale yellow roses 


and shaded leaves 


Christmas seems to be forgotten in the 
all-absorbing topic of the sales, and I am 
convinced that if I had at my command 
all the gold and diamonds of Africa and 
Australia I should still hanker after the 
legitimate feminine sport of bargain-hunt- 
ing. I once knew two of Eve’s daughters 
—worthy souls “as ever wore out shoe 
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leather ” as my old nurse used to say—whom 
fortune had blessed with more money than 
they knew how to spend, and yet whenever 
December 31 or January 1 came round, 
punctual as clockwork they were to be found 
at the closed doors of one or other of the great 
London houses, watching it as a terrier watches 
a rat hole, and invariably first in the field. 
When at last they effected 
an entrance they bought 
“not wisely but too well,” 
their craze for picking up 
something under cost price 
leading them more particu- 
larly into temptation as re- 
garded remnants, and _ for 
days afterwards their beautiful 
flat had the appearance of a 
bazaar or a jumble sale. 


And One in Particular.— 
It is little to be wondered at, 
however, that the “ flesh is 
weak” when such bargains 
as are being offered at pre- 
sent at D. H. Evans and Co., 
Ltd., Oxford Street, attract 
our attention at every step 
one takes during a voyage of 
inspection round their show- 
rooms. For example, for 
55s. you can become the 
proud possessor of a cashmere 
coat trimmed with lace and 
smoked fox fur and lined with 
quilted silk, or if made in 
bengaline it is procurable for 
44 19s. 6d., and this alone 
would be worth a day’s 
journey to secure. Another 
particularly smart “line” is 
represented by a zibeline cloth 
evening coat trimmed with 
embroidery and the ultra- 
fashionable feather trimming 
and lined with quilted silk at 
—let me whisper it—8gs. 9d. 
instead of the usual price, 
64 guineas, Then there isa 
wonderful costume in hop- 
sack of various shades piped 
with black velvet, with a 
little pouched, double-breasted 
coat adorned with triple collar 
and basque, actually to be 
had at the modest figure of 
67s. 6d., and there are dress 
fabrics at amazing reductions, 
including the best quality 
plain, flake, and check Scotch 
and Irish tweeds, 50 to 56 in. wide, which 
are priced at 2s. 114d. instead of 4s. 6d. and 
upwards, while if you are fortunate enough to 
be present on January 9, when the firm is 
offering no fewer than 10,000 yards of tweeds 
and zibelines at one price, viz., Is. per yard, 
you will be in the way of profiting by one of 
the most unique opportunities on record. As 
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regards silks they represent too wide a 
subject to take up. Of course, there is ample 
scope in the lace department, and you can 
realise your heart’s desire in the shape ot 
the most exquisite robes at I hardly dare say 
how much under the usual price; black 
sequined robes, for example, that were 
moderate at 28s. gd. are going at 19s. I1d., 
and ivory tambour robes, in charming designs, 
have come down from 49s. 6d. to 35s. 6d., a 
very substantial reduction, is it not? The 
same tale is being told as regards the lace 
collars and berthes as well as in those depart- 
ments devoted’ to blouses, underclothing, 
gloves, hosiery, and what not; and provided 
you are too far from town to pay a visit of 
inspection on your own account you ought 
certainly to send for a sale catalogue zstanter 
and make your choice in comfort by your 
own fireside. 


Good News for the 
North. —‘“‘ Everyone is de- 
lighted,” writes a correspon- 
dent in Liverpool to me, 
“that Mrs. Pomeroy has 
started a branch at 35, Bold 
Street. From what I hear 
business ought to be very 
brisk, for all the world femi- 
nine seems to have made up 
its mind to pay a visit to her 


showrooms. I have already 
done so and am _ quite 
delighted with the result. 


You know I have been han- 
kering after the ‘ fleshpots of 
Egypt’ ever since I went first 
to 29, Old Bond Street, quite 
two years ago, when I was 
Jast in town after a severe 
attack of influenza and made 
the happy discovery that I 
was not nearly so old and ugly 
as I had imagined. We north 
country folk have not half the 
advantages of you Londoners 
with Bond Street at your 
elbow, so to speak, and conse- 
quently we are all discussing 
complexion treatment and 
face massage exhaustively. 
Mrs. Pomeroy herself has, I 
hear, already run up several 
times, and. all the ladies who 
undertake the work have 
been personally trained by 
her in London previous to 
coming to Liverpool, so we 
are well looked after. You 
ask me to tell you something 
about the rooms, but I am, 
as you know, a wretched 
hand at description. They 
are on the first floor, and are, 
I can only say, charmingly 
pretty and restful, if you 
understand what I mean, 
and decorated in shaded 
blues, with a  soft-toned 
green carpet and dark carved wood furniture. 
The rooms are large, light, and lofty, 
which is, I suppose, a very important 
point for face treatment and electrolysis. 
The hours are from ten till five and on 
Saturdays till two o’clock, while as regards 
the prices they are exactly the same as 
in London, viz., 7s.6d. for a single face 
treatment or 30s. for a course of six, and the 
electrolysis is half a guinea for each sitting. 
They tell me, too, that the preparations are sent 


MY LADY’S MIRROR. 


fresh from the London laboratories every day. 
I secured one of Mrs. Pomeroy’s little 
brochures on ‘Beauty Rules’ at your sugges- 
tion and have been recommending it right 
and left as I consider it invaluable. I under- 
stand she would forward them gratis and 
post free to any part of the world.” 


A Necessity.—I hear on all sides bitter 
complaints of the havoc played by treacherous 


TEA FROCK 


Of cream canvas trimmed with coarse string-coloured lace 


winds on delicate skins at this time of year. 
I suppose it is the chauffeuse who suffers 
more acutely in this respect, for with the most 
substantial of protections in the shape of thick 
veils the wind is bound to catch her at the 
corners or meet her face to face in the open 
road. A little Lait Larola rubbed into the 
skin every night will prove the most efficacious 
preventive of roughness or redness and keep 
the face soft, smooth, and white no matter 
at what season of the year. Briefly, it is an 
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improved preparation of Beetham’s glyceiine 
and cucumber, manufactured by the same 
chemists, M. Beetham and Son, Cheltenham, 
and sold in bottles from 6d. to 2s. 6d., and 
if you have already tested the virtues of its 
predecessor you will have no hesitation in 
sampling the properties of the Lait Larola. 
Larola soap and toilet powder are both of 
them essentially recommendable as well, and 
the same firm has, in addition, a capital hair 
tonic as well as perfumed dentifrice and other 
preparations, which are more than satisfactory 
in every way. 


A Word about the New Year.—Sartori- 
ally New Year’s Day is not a momentous 
time at all, and therefore from 
the point of view of the fashion 
chronicler it has little or no signi- 
ficance. But the “threshold of 
the new year” always thrills us, 
for in spite of all the Zadkiels in 
the world our wistful peering into 
its mysterious depths will avail 
us nothing at all. Personally I 
think we make too little of it in 
England; in France it is the 
cheeriest day in the whole year. 
The entire nation pay their sacri- 
fice of étvennes to do it honour, 
and the delights of a New Yeat’s 
Day in Paris are such that 
once having enjoyed them one 
hankers after them each succeed- 
ing year. But in England we 
meet it with our usual dreariness 
and gloom. A sigh for the past 
and a rather gloomy foreboding 
for the future is our normal 
attitude, and however conscien- 
tiously serious we may be it would 
do us a world of good if we could 
be shaken up in a bag with our 
French neighbours for the pur- 
pose of leavening our sombre view 
of things with a little of their light- 
hearted hopefulness. 


Smart Styles.—But even if 
there is nothing particularly new 
to talk about, there are some very 
charming styles nevertheless. One 
of the smartest of costumes 
1 have seen lately was of 
mauve adrap uni with a tight- 
fitting corsage of violet velvet 
partially hidden 
bya adiclelp: 
pointed shawl 
cape of self- 
coloured mate- 
rial strapped 
with violet 
velvet. The 
double skirt was 
strapped to 
correspond and 
made with a 
deep box pleat 
behind, and the 
full sleeves were gathered into little cuffs of 
chinchilla. The shoulder cape still appears 
on nearly every garment that permits of its 
introduction, the pointed genre being un- 
doubtedly the smartest, and the triple cape, 
flat over the chest and displaying great width 
across the shoulders, is employed on many of 
the costumes, foreshadowing the fact that we 
may look for the downfall of the pouched 
bolero before very much time has elapsed. 
DELAMIRA, 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, January 13 
Ticket Day, January 14 
Settling Day, January 15 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


ae he exigencies of the holidays making it necessary for THE TATLER 

to go to press unusually early, I cannot deal much with things 
immediately current in the markets, or rather with things that would 
be current if we had any markets; so on this occasion I may be 
allowed to expand a little in regard to a few of those things which, 


ANTIQUATED ORE-CRUSHING MILL STILL IN USE 
like the poor, the Eastern question, and the South American revo- 
lutions, are always more or less with us—generally more. ‘The first 
of these is that irritating popular delusion that personal extravagance 
is— 

Good for Trade.—Personal extravagance is not good for trade ; 
it is bad for trade, but the contrary delusion seems as indestructible 
and more unintelligible than the Egyptian pyramids. The popular 
idea on the subject seems to be based on some misconception of one 
of the fables of AZsop because it is always supported by the same 
remark that ‘it keeps the money circulating.” Now in AXsop’s day 
(we gather from the observations of that sagacious slave) those who 
did not spend their money or give it away—foolishly or otherwise — 
were in the habit of burying their treasure in a hole 
in the ground or otherwise hoarding it in specie. In 
those days the argument that spending money, 
however recklessly, was anyhow keeping the money 
in circulation was perfectly correct, but the argu- 
ment, though still invariably used, is no longer 
intelligent. 

In these days a man of saving disposition does 
not—unless he is suffering from some form of 
insanity —bury his money in a _ hole in his garden. 
He buys with it some stock or lends it out (on 
some mortgage or other security) or leaves it in 
his banker’s hands. Treated in this way the money 
continues in circulation just as much as if expended 
in banquets, or fireworks, or personal extravagance 
and ostentation. I admit that even money spent 
in a banquet encourages trade more than money 
buried in a hole in the ground, but—the banquet 
once eaten—neither the giver nor the guests are 
any the better. They are fortunate, in fact, if they 
are not much the worse—suffering from typhoid or 
ptomaine poisoning. 

On the other hand, if the same money were put 
into the building of a harbour, a bridge, ora railway, 
or into any other useful enterprise, it would not only 
encourage many “trades” handicrafts and_busi- 
nesses of far more importance than the trade in 
confectionery, cooking, and comestibles, but the 
money would do permanent good to the trade of 
the country, It is because such vast sums are 


IN MEXICAN SILVER MINES 


SHRINE 4,500 FT. UNDERGROUND 
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annually squandered in mere “ footle ”—mere idle luxury, ostentation, 
and display—that the trade of the country is not what it ought to be. 

There is not money enough for everything. ; 

Millions of acres in Ireland are growing gorse 8 ft. high which 
ought to be growing crops or timber, but there is no money to do the 
necessary work. Millions of acres in Essex and Norfolk are growing 
thistles which anyhow would grow timber, but there is no money to 
put into such a slow business as forestry. Millions of acres in Eng- 
land and Ireland want draining, but there is no money to drain them. 
Tens of millions of mountain and waste Jand in Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, and England urgently require to be planted with trees, but 
there is no money for the job. Thousands of English factories want 
new machinery, but there is no money available for the purpose, 
and their trade must go to the Americans because 
the money has been spent in coronation stands and 
coronation costumes, in racehorses, gin palaces, 
grouse moors, and the other thousand and one 
forms of luxury and extravagance familiar to the end 
of the Augustan age of the Roman Empire and the 
end of the Victorian age of the British Empire. 

The important town of Winchcombe in Gloucester- 
shire has no railway, and the trade of scores of 
other towns and districts stagnates from insufficient 
railways because there is no money to make them. 
The money has been spent—for the good of trade 
forsooth !—in champagne and truffles, paté de foie 
gras, and in subjecting miserable fowls for weeks 
and weeks to the slow horrors of “stuffing,” of 
having tallow and other food pumped down their 
miserable throats ¢o produce the unnatural weight 
and unnatural yellow fat so prized by con- 
notwsseurs. 

~ In 1837 Thomas Carlyle published 
of the French Revolution containing those words 
of bitter irony (commonly called ‘‘ the powder and 
patches argument”) relative to Necker’s attempt in 
1781 to induce Louis XIV. to save himself by 
economy from the ruin staring him in the face :— 


No wonder that the CEil-de-Bouf feels melancholy when you 

are suppressing its places! Not a place can be suppressed but 

some purse is the lighter for it, and more than one heart the heavier; for did tt not 

employ the working classes, too—manufacturers, male and female, of laces, essences; of 
pleasure generally, whoscever could manufacture pleasure ? 


his History 


One wonders that the ‘good for trade” justification of useless 
expenditure could have survived such sarcasm, but Carlyle is dead 
and the silly old sophism is repeated as glibly as ever. The honest 
truth is that the only real bulwarks of guod trade are energy, 
industry, and thrift. If England is losing her manufacturing 
eminence, her world-wide trade, it is because her energy, industry, 
and thrift are not what they were in the great days when she saved 
the liberties of Europe and led the vanguard of the civilisation of 
the world. 


IN THE SIRENA MINE, MEXICO 
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Silver.—The continued fall in the price of silv.r appears to 
astonish and confound a great many sensible people, who are at a 
loss to understand why the price of silver should continue to fall ; 
but if the demand for silver exceeds the sunply it is as natural. that 
the price should rise as that the price of turnips should rise under 
the same circumstances. On the other hand, if the supply of silver 
exceeds the demand it is as natural that the price should fall as. that 
the price of turnips should fall under the same circumstances. 

The whole question then to be considered is whether during the 
last few years there have or have not been reasonable grounds for 
expecting either an increase in supply or a decrease in demand, or 
both, It is certain that to some plain, common-sense minds—un- 
dimmed by the mists of the theories of experts—it has seemed 
reasonably clear that it was natural and. to be expected that the 
price of silver should fall heavily. 

Some two years ago when the price of silver had fallen below 3s. an 
ounce, to the alarm and astonishment of the very elect, a plain City 
man whom I know by sight—“ I don’t want to attack his character 
behind his back,’ as Dr. Johnson said, ‘‘but I think he is an 
attorney ”—told a great C ty banker that the price of silver would 
continue to fall till it reached is. 6d. an ounce—about one-half of the 
then quotation. The banker laughed at the idea, but the price has 
since gone below ts. tod. and he is beginning to think the attorney 
may be right. 

My own idea is that itis mere guesswork attempting to fix the 
exact point at which bottom will be reached, but thatit is not difficult 
to lay down the principles which will govern the event. In order to 
understand those principles it is necessary to dismiss from one’s 
mind all preconceived ideas about currency, bimetallism, the 
“natural” (!) ratio of the precious metals, and all the rest of the 
fusty cobwebs and nonsense which have gathered round “ the silver 
question.” % 

Just consider the question as if you were considering timber and 
turnips or lumber and lead and half of the difficulties of under- 
standing the position disappear. The real problem to solve is not 
why the price of silver has fallen, but why it originally rose. The 
natural price of an article is the cost of production plus a reasonable 
profit for the producer. Now, the cost of production of silver in very 
considerable quantities, at a very considerable number of mines, 
amounts to about the 1s. 6d. an ounce quoted by my attorney 
friend, and although a great many poor mines which could work at 
a profit at 5s.an ounce cannot work at a profit at Is. 6d., yet, for 
reasons which I explain below, the number of mines which can 
work low-grade ore at a profit has a tendency to constantly 
7crease. 

If then the ‘‘natural price” of silver was about rs. 6d. an ounce, 
why was it for years at 5s. an ounce? Simply because the demand 
exceeded the supply. At 5s. an ounce the demand for silver for pur- 
poses of utility would have been less than the supply, and the price 
would have fallen till supply and demand adjusted themselves in the 
ordinary way, as in timber or tin, lumber or lead ; but this ordinary 
and natural course of events was postponed by the artificial demand 
for enormous quantities of the metal for currency purposes. The 
consequence of this demand and artificial enhancement of price was 
that silver mining became extraordinarily profitable in rich, fairly 
profitable in middling, and not wholly unprofitable even in poor mines, 
A great impetus was given to prospecting for silver, and vast quanti- 
ties were discovered and rushed on to the market, so that at length 
the supply exceeded the demand (either for currency or any other 
purposes) and then the inevitable fall began. Then began all sorts 
of attempts—bimetallism and such like—to stop the inevitable course 
of events and “put back the tides of the sea,” but of course they 
were unavailing, and gradually the world is beginning to recognise 
the inconvenience of having two standards of value, and country 
after country is living down prejudice and adopting a gold currency, 
or at leasta gold standard. This has demonetised a great many 
tons of silver and thrown them on a market already glutted by an 
output from the mines far in excess of the existing industrial demand 
of the world. This glut will and must continue until the supply 
decreases or the demand increases. 

Now, as I shall show presently, there are grounds for thinking that 
the output of silver would not greatly decrease—and might, in fact, 
increase—even if the price went down to Is. 6d. per ounce, but it is 
more than probable that any such price as that would produce an 
enormous consumption. Solid-silver would largely take the place of 
electro-plated goods, and the use of silver would become more com- 
mon not only for ornaments but for numerous purposes of luxury 
and utility, e,g., surgical, medical, and chemical apparatus, cooking 
utensils, dessert bowls, drinking cups, flagons, dishes, plaques, 
statuary, hammered ware, curtain chains, and toilet fittings. Con- 
sequently it is clear that there is a point at which the price of silver 
would become steady. and below which it would probably never 
greatly fall, 
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In discussing the future prospects of silver there is a constant 
tendency to associate it with gold, to argue about silver from some 
real or supposed analogy with gold, and to overlook those essential 
peculiarities of gold which make it distinct from all other metals. 
Gold is not only the heaviest metal except platinum, but although 
soft and ductile it takes a higher temperature to melt and ultimately 
vaporise it than to melt and ultimately vaporise other heavy metals 
like lead, or even lighter metals like tin, zinc, silver, and copper. If, 
then, we conceive a time before the earth cooled even into a fluid 
mass—when it was a vast body of intensely hot vapour—one of the 
first elements to cool from a vaporous into a liquid state and sink 
from its great weight into the centre of the globe would be gold. As 
the cooling proceeded and other substances sank from vapour to 
fluid the gold would still sink lowest, and probably when the hard 
crust first began to be formed there was no gold in it, though, during 
the further process of cooling and shrinking and warping and crack- 
ing, it is not at all surprising that the terrific internal heat should 
squeeze out from the centre some portions of the still fused and 
vaporous matter forming the centre, and thatthe cracks or fissures 
caused by this shrinking of the crust should thus get filled with a 
substance which we call quartz, in which particles of gold are often 
embedded. 

Now, whatever may be the correct geological explanation of the 
phenomenon, it is the fact that an enormous proportion of the silver 
deposits of the world are found in mountainous and inaccessible 
places so that expenses of transit make many of them unremunera- 
tive to work. It consequently follows that as roads and railways 
increase more and more silver mines become payable, and the 
world’s output of silver keeps increasing. In a district containing, 
say, twenty silver mines of varying richness only the five best can be 
worked profitably when the only access is by twenty miles of 
mountain mule track to a bad road, and then a hundred miles of bad 
road to a railway, but when the railway gets nearer and instead 
of one hundred miles of bad road there are only fifty of good road, 
five more of the mines can work profitably, and when the railway 
gets nearer still five more, till at length, when the railway runs right 
through the camp, it will not only pay to work all twenty but probably 
twenty more new mines will be started, although in the interval the 
market value of silver may have materially fallen. 

One of my reasons for anticipating that there is not yet any 
sufficient fall in the price of silver to check the constantly increasing 
output is the extraordinarily ineffective and slow manner in which 
silver mining is still carried on in some of the great silver-producing 
countries of the world. 

The accompanying illustrations are taken (by the kind permission 
of the proprietors) from the interesting new French financial paper 
called the Revue Internationale des Valeurs Minibres et Indus- 
trielles. The first shows one of the primitive mule-driven mills still 
in use in the great Valenciana silver mine in Mexico. Many 
Mexican mines, abandoned by slovenly Mexicans as no longer profit- 
able when silver was nearly twice its present value, have been 
reopened by energetic Americans, who with modern electric-driven 
machinery are recovering silver at a good profit even at present 
quotations. 

The other illustration is of a shrine built into a cavity cut in 
the solid rock of the Sirena mine at a depth of 4,500 ft. below the 
surface, The extreme superstition of the older class of Mexican 
miners is still a great drawback to the industry. 


The Royal Exchange Assurance Company.—At the last court 
the directors of this grand old office declared a 4 per cent. interim 
dividend payable free of income tax on the 6th prox. 


The Guianas.—The large nugget of gold, of which I gave a 
photograph in THE TATLER of November 26, was on view for 
several days in the middle of this month in one of the windows of 
Searle and Co., goldsmiths and jewellers, 78 and 79, Lombard 
Street, and 13 and 14, Cornhill, and attracted much _ interest. 
According’to my latest advices from Dutch Guiana the gold-mining 
industry there is rapidly developing into a big thing. I suppose, 
when all the cream has been skimmed by the Americans, the skim 
milk will be offered to the British investor, and to prevent its 
disagreeing from over-richness there will be a monstrous addition 
of water by the middlemen and promoters. 


Venezuela.—As I anticipated from the very beginning, there is 
not much chance of the Yankees cutting up rough because John 
Bull and the Kaiser have kindly opened the oyster for “ Uncle Sam.” 
In all probability he will eat as much of the oyster as is clearly free 
from typhoid germs—just to show there is no ill feeling—and will, in 
the handsomest manner in the world, give a shell apiece to John 
Bull and the Kaiser. 


The rules for correspondents will be published next week. 
They are omitted for want of space. 


